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PREFACE 



This final report presents the more salient results of some 15 
months of evaluation research devoted to summer (1965) Project Head 
Start programs of compensatory education -conducted throughout the 
State of Texas, The Personnel Services Research Center at The Uni- 
versity of Texas has had the responsibility for this research under 
Office of Economic Opportunity Contract No. 508, which provided 
virtually all of the funds used in support of these studies. A rela- 
tively minor amount of staff time spent on this Project was contrib- 
uted by PSRC from NIMH (Contract No. 1428 ) Funds through the Inter- 
professional Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services 
(IRCOPPS) • The Commission, because of its primary interest in the 
prevention of learning and behavior difficulties in school children, 
was viewed by the Principal Investigator as legitimately involved in 
the present effort. 

Among the unique features of the evaluation research presented 
in this document are (l) its proceeding from a highly general and 
comprehensive conceptual model of how programs of compensatory educa- 
tion most probably operate; (2) the explicit effort to measure most 
of the main construct variables utilized in the model; (3) the develop- 
ment of certain new and promising measuring devices, especially the 
Observer’s Rating Form (ORF ) ; and (4) the application of multiple 
linear regression methodology to the prediction problems which were 
among the foci of our studies. 




While the results obtained in the Texas research sssm, over- 
all, to demonstrate both (i) that the Summer 1965 Head Start program 
did produce cKnges in children and (2) that such changes were rela- 
tively pi _ ' ctable rather than functions of chance, there is no basis 
in our results for knowing the degree to which later schooling and 
extra-school experience may moderate the changes produced by Head 
Start* What is sorely needed is a careful longitudinal study— through 
the elementary school years— of Head Start children and reasonably 
comparable children among their non-Head Start’ comperes. Only thus 
can enough be learned in detail about the persisting effects, if any, 
of compensatory preschool education; about the kinds of school pro- 
grams and teacher behavior which may vitiate, sustain, or accelerate 
Head Start-based growth; and about extra-school factors in a child*s 
family, peer society, community, and ethno-lingual subsociety which 
may interact complexly with school experience to influence his school 
progress, level of human competence, and ultimate alienation or inte- 
gration into the "mainstream" of American culture. Time is of the 
essence in launching such studies* 

The author of this Report wishes to express his sincere grati- 
tude to all who have facilitated and made possible the work summarized 
in these pages, particularly Or. Emma Lou Linn, who not only developed 
her Ph.D. dissertation from this Project's data, but accepted major 
responsibility for drafting the present Report. 
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Dr, Robert P, Boger's Ph,D, dissertation was also based on 
this evaluation of the Summer, 1965, Head Start Program, Addition- 
ally, Dr, Boger helped hugely in planning and srganizing the program 
of statistical analyses required and in overseeing their completion. 
Dr, Bill So Caldwell of the Child Development Clinic at The Univer- 
sity of Texas Medical Branch, Galveston, developed the items for the 
Observer's Rating Form to measure dimensions of Head Start teachers' 
classroom activities in socially, psychologically, and educationally 
meaningful ways, Mr, Clinton Schuhmacher performed the necessary 
statistical analyses, and Mr, Donald E„ Hcod, presently Southwestern 
Representative of the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 

New Jersey, assisted in numerous administrative ways. 

Miss Barbara M, Moore, Professor of Social Work at the Jane 
Addams Graduate School of Social Work, University of" Illinois, Chi- 
cago, served the Principal Investigator as critic and consultant on 
various conceptual aspects, always insisting that studies such as 
are reported in this document must be anchored in the realities of 
the disadvantaged child's experience, Drs. S, T. Friedman and W. 

Wo E, Barron of The University of Texas, Austin, helped in various 
planning aspects of these studies, 

Mrs, Martha Ann Coody, Mrs, Jerri Daniel, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Airth, Mrso Dorotha Dyer, Mrs, Brenda Johnson, Mrs, Florence Bonner, 
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Miss Anne Pierce-Jones, Mrs, Laurel Chartier, and Miss Lydija 
Micpovil accepted heavy and demanding report production burdens 
gracefully. 

Despite the aid of all the persons named above, the work 
could not have been done without the confidence and support of the 
Office of Research and Evaluation, Project Head Start, Washington, 
and of its Director, Dr, Edmund W, Gordon, to whom I am happy to 
acknowledge both my indebtedness and my gratitude. 

So, while many persons have supported, facilitated, and 
enriched our work and thought, the present writer accepts full re- 
sponsibility for this report, including its obvious shortcomings, 

John Pierce-Jones 



The University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 
October 15, 1966 
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CHAPTER I 



ORIENTATION, CONCEPTUAL MODEL AND DESCRIPTION OF INSTRUMENTS 

The American educational system which is basically middle- 
class oriented has long failed to meet the needs of socially disad- 
vantaged children in the United States, Failure to achieve 
academically, lack of conformity to behavioral expectations of teachers 
and an extremely high school drop-out rate are characteristics of the 
socially disadvantaged population* These may be construed to point 
out, on the one hand, the deficiencies of the American educational 
system in meeting the needs of the socially disadvantaged, or, on the 
other hand, the deficiencies of the socially disadvantaged child which 
hinder him in progressing adequately in the present system of educa- 
tion. 

Differences in value systems regarding education, lack of 
exposure to materials common to middle-class life, differences in 
aptitudes, differences in well-established behavioral patterns and 
cognitive functions, and overall conditions of social deprivation are 
factors that have been argued to be contributors to the difficulties 
experienced by the socially disadvantaged child in the school frame- 
work, Since the American society is middle-class oriented, the 
solution to the problem faced by the socially disadvantaged child is 
being sought in part through the modification of that child in order 
that he may fit more adequately into the current system of education. 
In such an attempt, however, the search for a solution has led to a 
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modification in the educational system as reflected in the experimental 
program of Project Head Start* 

Project Head Start is a preschool program that was established 
to provide the preschool socially disadvantaged child with exposure 
to materials, experiences and values which should aid in his later 
school readiness and adjustment* In the summer of 1965, some 600,000 
preschool children and 40,000 teachers participated in i*he program 
throughout the United States* The hypotheses associated with the 
establishment of this compensatory program proposed that not only 
would such a preschool program better prepare the socially disad- 
vantaged child for entry into the first grade, but that the foundation 
provided by the program would enable the child to function more 
ad.e g i iat el y -throughout his school years* Ultimately it could aid in 
decreasing the degree of poverty presently found in the United States. 

The haste with which Project Head Start was initiated has 
hindered well-controlled experimental evaluations of the program, 
but at the same time, it has enabled researchers to acquire and 
analyze a heterogeneity of data concerning children, teachers and 
programs which would not have been available if precise selection 
techniques had been employed in setting up the program* 

The vast amount of data collected on such variables as teacher 
background, attitudes, and behavior; children's background, attitudes, 
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and behavior; changes in teachers and children; and the immediate 
effectiveness of the program mill provide researchers with informa- 
tion important not only for the modification of Project Head Start, 
but with information which could influence the structure of the 
educational system* Even more basically, data concerning the formula- 
tion of cognitive structures and behavioral patterns during the pre- 
school years might be acquired and studied* 



As a service to the Washington Research and Evaluation Office 
of Operation Head Start, the Personnel Services Research Center, 
under 0E0 Contract 508, has conducted extensive research on Project 
Head Start programs throughout the state of Texas* This research 
began in the summer of 1965 with an orientation program for teachers 
who would be involved in the Head Start Project in various centers 
throughout Texas. It continued until September, 1966* Various 
forms of data were collected on hundreds of children and teachers 
who participated in the programs. Subsequently, program center 
variations were considered in terms of direct observations of the 
teachers’ classroom behavior toward children. 



The present report will present the basic research mocjel for 
the investigations, specific questions with which the research was 
concerned, and descriptions of all instruments used in the research. 
Findings concerning teachers who participated in Project Head Start 
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will be presented along with results concerning the children. 
Lastly, opinions on the effectiveness of the program and the impli 
cations of the research will be discussed. 



Problem 

The basic problem of focus in the present research program 
was a manysided one consisting of numerous sub-problems. Funda- 
mentally, our long-term interest centered on explaining changes and 
variations in the (a) educational development and (b) extra-school 
environments of children during the first six grades of elementary 
schooling as a function of antecedent variations among (a) teachers, 
(b) children, and (c) Project Head Start Center programs. 



Although our basic and long-range interest lies in the 
longitudinal study and prediction of educational development and 
environmental change, more immediate and specific questions and 
hypotheses had, necessarily, to take precedence in research. Among 
the more important of these questions were the following: 



1. Along what meaningful parameters (e.g., 
"teacher warmth;" "amount of verbal stimulation;" 
et al.) do the eight-week programs engaged in by 
different Project Head Start (PHS) Child Develop- 
ment Centers vary? 

2. To what degree can such variations among 
Child Development Center programs as are the focus 
of the question immediately above be "explained," 
or predicted from data concerning selected anteced 
ent factors (separately or in interaction) of 
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teachers and the children with whom they work — e.g., 
teachers’ levels of "manifest needs for assistance" 
in coping with various classes of child behavior 
problems? 

It should be noted carefully that the two quite general 
questions just posed focused upon ths accurate description (and on the 
prediction) of differences among Child Development Centers in the±r 
"input" to children. Indeed, it seemed clear that these queries were 
crucial ones. They took logical precedence over most other classes 
of questions which might have been asked on the basis of our general 
paradigm, presented on Page 6. This was true because it appeared 
quite probable that such significant changes as were wrought in the 
competence of children through Project Head Start were themselves func- 
tions of variations in "input" characteristics which depended on (a) the 
characteristics of teachers and on (b) the initial status of 
children in such factors as were expected to undergo change. 

The observations just made serve nicely to point up certain 
important additional questions— questions susceptible to investiga- 
tion through Project Head Start, 1965. Particularly salient among 
these were: 



3. To what extent do reliably measurable 
changes in children's cognitive functioning and in 
other important classes of psychological factors occur 
in association with Head Start experience? 



PRETESTS WILL SHOW THAT 
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Fig. 1-Schematic Representation of Multiple Interacting Factors 
Operating Through Head Start Center Programs to Produce 
and Predict Changes in Educational Development and in* the 
Extra-School Environment 
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4, How accurately can such PHS-related changes 
as occur in children be predicted from measures of 
antecedent differences (a) among teachers, (b) among 
PHS Center programs, and (c) from initial measures 
of the children themselves? 

5* Is variability among PHS Center children 
increased, sustained, or reduced significantly in 
important characteristics during the period of PHS 
experience? 



The questions posed in this section were regarded as general 
and illustrative of those requiring immediate investigation rather 
than as an exhaustive delineation of the entire problem area, Unmen- 
tioneci here, to this point, are other questions of substantial 
practical interest if, as seems likely, programs such as Project 
Heat Start are to be continued and even expanded in the future. Many 
of these questions fall in the general area of teacher selection 
research. They can be illustrated by mere mention of the testable 
hypothesis that certain attitudinal, social-economic, experience, 
and professional characteristics may differentiate those Head Start 
teachers who produce marked changes in children from those who seem- 
ingly produce less striking changes. 



fl Conceptual Model 

At several earlier points in this document, reference has 
been made to a general paradigm, or conceptual model, which served 
to guide the ongoing research program at The University of Texas. 
Most of the questions posed in the preceding discussion of the 
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problem area were generated directly from the paradigm* which is |jre-* 
sented on Page 6 0 This paradigm should be examined carefully at this 
juncture for the range of hypotheses and predictions which it implies* 

Essentially, our model involves the specification of relation- 
ships between multiple interacting factors operating prior to, and 
through. Head Start Child Dsvelopment Center programs to influence and 
predict changes in interrelated features of the educational develop- 
ment and extra-school environments of childrena Inasmuch as the model 
is a conceptual tool, rather than an operational one, it does not 
pretend to spell out precise ways of measureing the construct-variables 
which it invokes* Neither does it spell out the details of experi- 
mental design and data-analysis appropriate to the research we have 
done, albeit the fact that it specifies relationships among pertinent 
classes of variables surely pointed to various appropriate design and 
analysis strategies* 



Data Collection 



Teacher . Factors 

On the basis of the previously described paradigm, from which 
our hypotheses and research questions arose, a factor-analytically 
based Autobio pr ap hi c a l Data Form, (related to that developed by Srole 
in Manhattan K the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAl)# and 
the Personnel Services Research Center* s series of IRCOPPS measures 
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of teachers* attitudes and characteristics were administered by 
trained examiners to some 1250 Texas Project Head Start teachers* 
Thus, data related to one class of variables specified by our model 
were obtained. A total of eleven instruments was used to measure 
variations among teachers in their program 11 input” to children* A 
copy of each has been placed in the appendix and is discussed below. 

7he Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory was used in collect- 
ing data concerning "authoritarian versus democratic" attitudes of 
the teachers* This inventory of 150 forced-choice items was de- 
signed (Leeds and Cook, 1947) to predict differential teacher abil- 
ities in bringing about good "teacher-pupil rapport." The authors 
of the completed and standardized inventory (Leeds, Cook, and Callis, 
1951) have indicated that this seems to be tantamount to a measure- 
ment of authoritarian versus democratic values of teachers* Split- 
half reliability coefficients have been reported in the *90*s. 

Behavior variations among teachers were observed using the 
Observer *s Ratinq. Form (ORF)* Initial analyses or this form yielded 
eight identifiable factors: (1) Stimulating Cognitive Perceptual 

Development, (2) Warmth and Supportiveness, (3) Respect for Child, 

(4) Motor Skills and Psychological Support, (5) Dependency Needs, 

(6) Positive versus Negative Reinforcement, (7) Perceptual and 
Emotional Control, and (8) Middle Class Orientation. The form was 
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developed by the Personnel Services Research Center in Austin, Texas, 
and reported by Pierce-Jones, Friedman, Barron and Caldwell (1966)* 
Twenty-three raters were used to obtain the observations after each 
had finished an intensive training program designed to achieve relia- 
bility among raters* A copy of the ORF is appended hereto# 

Teacher irritability scores were obtained from the Behavior 
Classification Checklist. C P SRC 11B1) . developed by the same Center. 
The test is a teacher self-report form which has a split-half reli- 
ability of more than .90. There are nine factors or classes of child- 
ren^ behavior symptoms to whi.ch teachers are sensitive. These nine 
classes are: (l) Orderliness, (2) Sexual Activities, (3) Noncon- 

formity, (4) Symptoms of Paranoia, (5) Physical-Verbal Aggression, 

(6) Withdrawn Behavior, (7) "Goody-Goody" Behavior, (8) Resistance 
and Negativism, and (9) Nervous Lack of Control. The inventory 
contains 92 items, and teachers are asked to respond to them on nine- 
point scales. The alternatives range from "Highly Irritating" to 
"Not at all Irritating" (Pierce-Jones, 1965). 

The Personnel Services Research Center developed the Need 
For Assistance Inventory (19A), a multifactor inventory designed to 
measure teachers* manifest needs for assistance in helping children. 
The inventory has internally consistent scales and yields reliabil- 
ity coefficients centering around .90. The scales are used to de- 
termine classes of behavior which school people need assistance in 
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managing* The scales also measure the intensity of need for help with 
each class of problems* Eight classes of behavior are found in the 
scales: (l) Rebellious Behavior, (2) Somatic Complaints of Children, 

(3) Immaturity and Withdrawal Behavior, (4) Shyness, (5) Managing 
Instruction, (6) Managing Classroom Discipline, (7) Nervous Hyper- 
activity of Children, and (8) Symptoms of Social Ill-Ease in Children* 

Senior staff members of the Personnel Services Research 
Center at The University of Texas, Austin, designed the Teacher’s 
Survey Form (TSF) both for collecting descriptive data concerning 
first-grade teachers and for surveying their perceptions of Head 
Start-experience, relative to non-Head Start experienced children, 
from similar environments* A copy of the TSF is appended. It con- 
tains 42 multiple choice items designed to elicit the data required 
in our studies. 

Project Head Start Autobiographical Data Form (20b), was another 
instrument used. Most of the items for the form came from the pre- 
viously partially standardized Autobiographical Data Form ,(20<3,)L of 
the Personnel Services Research Center. This is an objectively score- 
able device designed to survey in 77 items various facets of the 
individual’s life history and present situation. It covers, for 
example, childhood family relationships; items of social -economic 
importance; school experiences; academic performance; religious 
affiliation, activities, and attitudes; models for identification; 
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health problems; and other matters. Many of the constituent items 
are designed to possess scalar properties in an ordinal sense at 
least, and a relatively large group of items has been subjected to 
factor analysis in order to sort out the variables being measured. 

The Project Head Start Personnel Experiences and Attitude 
Survey (Form 24b . Appendix ) was designed specifically for administra- 
tion to Head Start teachers in our studies. It represented an 
attempt to get a more thorough assessment of the experience, expec- 
tancies and commitment of teachers in Operation Head Start. The 
items were designed to bear on the following kinds of questions. 

"What do these teachers hope Head Start will achieve?" "How willing 
are they to work toward the ends they have in mind?" "How able are 
they to handle the task?" 

Pierce-Jones (1965) earlier had developed (for IRCOPPS) a 
self report measure of teachers* orientations vis a vis child 
behavior and its management. The resulting device was entitled 
Dimensions of Teachers* Opinions (DOTO). DOTO consists of 110 state- 
ments which are couched, with very few exceptions, in a form which 
states a contingent relationship between some action of a teacher and 
some consequent outcome in the behavior of a child. An illustrative 
item is this one: "Calling on a shy student frequently encourages 

him to participate." 
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As it now stands, DOTO is an outgrowth of revisions in two 
earlier forms of the instrument. Factor-analytic studies have indi- 
cated that it measures some fifteen first-order factors, e.g., 
"Realistic Encouragement of Achievement," which have been grouped, 
factor-analytically, into the following second-order factors: 

I, Need to Understand Behavior and 
Encourage Competence 

II. Concern for Child's Emotional Well-Being 

III. Warm, Protective Orientation Toward 
Children 

IV. Superficial vs. Sophisticated Mental 
Health Concepts 

V. Prevention of Useless Tension 

The Child Attitudes Survey ( Form 15A., Appendix ) was used to 
examine Head Start teachers' beliefs about children. We have sought 
to measure several dimensions of teachers' attitudes or beliefs 
about child behavior, its comprehensibility, and its causes, using 
a Child Attitude Survey (CAS) device resembling the well-known 
Parent Attitude Research Instrument (Part I) and an earlier one 
developed by Littman, Moore, and Pierce-Jones (1957). 

Factor analyses which we have made of the responses of 
teacher samples to the CAS indicate that the instrument, at one level, 
probably measures the following construct-variables: 
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I. Child Viewed as Extension of Self 

II. Biogenic (Hereditary) Causation of Behavior 

III. Trust vs. Distrust of Children 

IV. Need for Rigid Control of the Child 

V. Informal Socialization of Behavior 

Measures of Cognitive changes in Children 

Four instruments were used to measure the cognitive functions 

of Head Start and non-Head Start children© These instruments were? 

(1) the Sequin Form Board . (2) the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test . 

(3) the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt Test (Hubbard Adaptation), and 

(4) Caldwell* s Project Head Start Preschool Inventory . 

The Sequin Form Board (Arthur Revision) is a performance test 
which measures a child's perceptual ability as well as his hand-eye 
motor coordination, manual dexterity, and task reaction* The test 
consists of a number of geometrically shaped blocks, which are to 
be placed in identically shaped recesses in the board. The time in 
seconds in which the subject accomplishes this task is the score 
obtained in the observation. The results presented in this Report 
ate based on the shortest time of the three trials attempted by each 
subject. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test is designed to provide 
an estimate of a child's verbal intelligence through measuring his 
hearing (or comprehension) vocabulary. Spanish=speaking children 
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were tested in colloquial Spanish by Spanish-speaking examiners 
whenever necessary. Many variations of spoken Spanish are used 
along the Texas border, so "Castillian" Spanish translations of tests 
were considered inadequate for this study involving many children 
who speak other Spanish dialects. The Spanish used was, therefore, 
changed to one of two dialects suited to a particular locale. Spanish 
speaking school personnel were consulted in making the necessary test 
modifications. All scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
were analyzed in raw score terms. Appropriate norms are not yet 
available for disadvantaged Texas children. 

The Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt (Hubbard Adaptation) is a 
non-verbal test in which a child is asked to reproduce, as accurately 
as possible with pencil and paper, a projected design which is shown 
to him on a screen. The child*s drawings of Bender figures are con- 
sidered by some to provide useful information concerning perceptual and 
other cognitive functions, "developmental level," and possible neurolo- 
gical dysfunction. Each child*s figures were scored from I (for highest 
attainment) to VI (for lowest attainment) by two raters. A score of 
2 indicated that two raters scored a child* s drawings as correctly 
perceived and reproduced except for those deviations which could 
be anticipated for a "typical seven year old." A score of 4 
indicated that two raters scored all of a child*s drawings as cor- 
rectly perceived, with any deviations being merely those typical 




of six year old children. A score of 6 meant that two raters agreed 
that five to eight of a child’s drawings were identifiable even 
though there were deviations which could be expected of five year 
olds. A score of 8 indicated a level of performance typical of four 
year olds, while a score of 10 indicated inhibited scribbling, pos- 
sibly appropriate at the three year level of child development. Those 
receiving scores of 12 made scribbling marks indicative of reproduc- 
tions below the three-year-old level. Odd numbered scores (i.e. , 3, 

5, 7, 9 and 11) indicated lack of inter-rater agreement. The best 
interpretation of such scores developmentally might be that the 
drawings rated fell between the even numbered scores, or ratings, 
defined above, i.e., a 5 would indicate reproductions that were of a 
higher developmental level than a 6, as previously defined, but 
less than 4. 

The Preschool Inventory , developed by Caldwell for Project 
Head Start, includes items which measure a child’s attainment in 
the following areas: (l) basic information and vocabulary; 

(2) number concepts and ordination; (3) concepts of size, shape, 
motion, and color; (4) concepts of time, object class, and social 
function; (5) visual-motor performance; (6) ability to follow 
instructions; and (7) independence and self help. The test yields 
scores on 5 scales: (!) quantitative reasoning; (2) unnamed; 
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control of behavior and following directions; (4) verbal-social con- 
cepts; and (5) developmentally incremental items* 

The Preschool Inventory was designed to assess the amount of 
information a child might have acquired before entering preschool* 
Seventy items were selected by us to assess the performance of the 
Head Start children tested for the studies described in the Report* 
These items were selected to represent the 20 logical unit sections 
of the Preschool Inventory * 

The inter-scale correlations and reliability coefficients 
obtained for the Preschool Inventory used with our sample of 443 
Texas Head Start children are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 

In accepting the conceptual model developed by Pierce-Jones 
(cf*. Page 6, this Report ) , several assumptions had to be made* An 
important one dealt with variations in teachers, leading to variations 
in "input •" The model states that variations occur in teachers* 
preparation, experience, attitudes, and other factors* Data perti- 
nent to this statement were obtained by means of the Autobio graphical 
Data Form (20b) and the Pro iect Head Start Personnel Experience and 
Attitude Survey (24b) * These forms were administered to 1256 teachers 



who participated in Texas Head Start programs* 
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TABLE 1 

Intercorrelations Among Scales of Caldwell Preschool Inventory 
(N = 443 Texas Head Start Children) 





Scale 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Quantitative 




.5848 


*5106 


.0090 


.9052 


2. 


Unnamed 






.4687 


.1712 


.6083 


3. 


Following instructions 








-.0013 


.4479;' 


4. 


Verbal-Social 










.2747 


5. 


Developmental 














l, - 



TABLE 2 



Reliability Coefficients for Five Scales of Preschool Inventory 

(W = 443) 



Scale Spearman-Brouin Corrected Reliabilities 



1. 


Quantitative 


.9045 


2. 


Unnamed 


.8036 


3. 


Following Instructions 


.7606 


4. 


Verbal-Social 


.7661 



5 



Developmental 



.8789 
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Ethnicity was an obvious point of variation# Ths largest 
percentage of teachers came from the so-called Anglo group; however, 
other groups were also represented. The results are presented in 
Table 3. Teachers also varied in the size of the childhood com- 
munities from which they came. 

By contrasting rural community backgrounds (population of 
2 500 or below) with urban backgrounds (population above 2500) the 
investigators found that 46.9$ of the teachers in the sample came 
from rural community backgrounds, and that 53.4$ came from urban 
community backgrounds. The actual breakdown of community backgrounds 
is presented in Table 4. 

In considering the socio-economic background of the teachers, 
the fathers* occupations were the data obtained. The results appear 
in Table 5. Quite clearly, most of the teachers came from the "blue 
collar" or working classes but other levels were also represented. 

Experience in teaching was measured in two ways: (l) the 

amount (in years) of experience as a teacher and (2) the amount 
(in years) of experience in teaching children who resembled those 
the teacher expected to encounter in Project Heao Start. Tables 6 
and 7 summarize the data descriptive of these two characteristics 
of our sample of Texas Head Start teachers. 
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'TABLE 3 

Ethnic Group Membership of Texas Head Start Teachers — Summer, 1965 



Ethnic Group 



N Per Cent 



Negro 


282 


23 


Mexican American 


346 


28 



Anglo 



609 



49 



TABLE 4 



Distribution of Texas Head 

by Size of 


Start Teachers (Summer, 1965) 
Home Community 




i\J of 


% of 


Home Community Size 


Teachers 


Teachers 


Rural or Farm 


304 


25.2 


Less Than 500 People 


59 


4.7 


500 - 2500 People 


218 


17.4 


2501 - 7500 People 


177 


14.1 


7501 - 10,000 People 


68 


5.4 


10.001 - 25,000 People 


108 


8.5 


25,001 - 100,000 People 


124 


10.0 


100,001 - 500,000 People 


84 


6.7 


500,001 or more People 


100 


8,0 


n = 


1242 





TABLE 5 



Socio-Economic Origins of Texas Head Start Teachers 



Occupations of Teachers* Fathers 



Per Cent 



1. Job requiring no specialized educ- 
ation ( e.Q i > laborer; domestic) 



26.5 



16.9 



16.4 



2. Job requiring some special train- 

ing/experience (e.g., typist, 
truck driver) 

3. Job requiring more special training/ 

experience (e.g., barber, bookkeeper) 27.2 

4. Semi-professional— requires high school 

plus technical school or equivalent 
(e.g., nurse, county agent) 

5. Professional-Managerial — middle level 

responsibility, college degree or 
equivalent, but not graduate degree 
(e.g., CPA, teacher, editor) 

6. Prof essional-Managerigl— upper level 

responsibility, requires graduate 
degree (e.g., Professor, Physician) 3.9 



9.1 



N = 1208 
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Table 6 

Years of Teaching Experiences 1126 H. S. Teachers, 1965 



Years of Experience 


Percent of Teachers 


First Year 


6.e 


1-5 


23.8 


6-10 


22.3 


11 - 15 


12.0 


16 - 20 


10.6 


21 - 25 


8.3 


26 - 30 


3.9 


36 - 40 


1.6 


40 years plus 


0.7 



IttiBiitfitfia 
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TABLE 7 

Years Teaching Pupils Resembling Head Start Children 

t 



Years Experience Per cent of Teachers 



None 


16.1 


1 


11.6 


2 


7.8 


3 


6.3 


4 


6.0 


5 


6.9 


6-9 


16.1 


10-14 


13.1 


15 or more 


16.6 



N = 1243 
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Obviously (cf. Tables 6 and 7), teachers with various amounts 
of experience worked in Texas* s Project Head Start during the summer 
of 1965. Besides these background differences, however, teaching 
behavior variations were also measured in teachers* Head Start 
classrooms using the Observer* s Rating Form (ORF) developed by 
Pierce-Jones, Caldwell, and Linn (1966). 

The Head Start Program, as "input" to disadvantaged children, 
was conceptualized, for our purposes, not in curricular terms, but as 
the teacher*s classroom behavior relative to children. Thus, the 
program was thought of in terms of the teacher’s "style" of working 
with her pupils. 

A major question which was confronted, however, asked to what 
deoree variations in teacher behavior ("input," or program variations) 
contributed to measurable changes in children’s behavior. It was 
necessary as a first step, therefore, to find the meaningful para- 
meters along which such teacher-based program variations occurred. 

The investigations which have been conducted to answer this 
salient question are reported in the next chapter of this Report . 





CHAPTER II 



AN OBSERVER’S RATING FORM TO MEASURE HEAD START 
PROGRAM VARIATIONS AS VARIANCE IN PATTERNED TEACHING BEHAVIOR 

Difficulties encountered in measuring human behavior in 
natural settings by direct observational methods, and the objections 
to drawing firm conclusions from data so obtained, have been remarkeu 
upon quite frequently. Despite such difficulties, however, the stub- 
born fact remains that there are few alternative ways to make meaning 
ful measures of teaching than by placing trained observers in class- 
rooms to witness and to record systematically what is taking place. 
Measures of teachers* attitudes; indices of their demographic back- 
grounds, education, and training; and measures of changes in pupils 
are obviously important* Nonetheless, the question still remains* 
"What did the teacher do in the classroom to effect changes in 
children?" 

The Observer * s Rating F orm (ORF )— see Caldwell, Pierce-Jones, 
and Linn (1966)— was designed to guide observers in rating specific 
behavior patterns of teachers in pre-school and primary grade 
classes. Forty-six rating scales and one categorical item were 
included in the ORF . a copy of which is included as Appendix A to 
this Report . The ORF was developed without any conscious preference 
or prejudice regarding particular methods ‘of teaching. Instead, it 
was designed to guide a trained observer in recording the degree to 



which certain characteristics, which have been regarded as important 



by various theorists and empirical investigators, were occurring in 
the classroom activity. The ORF focused directly on the behaviors 
of the teachers. 

Each of the behavior variables to be rated was selected 
because a specific investigator had observed its relevance, or a 
theorist had pointed out its likely relationship to cultural disad- 
vantagement* 

All ORF items, except one, were rated on 7-point scales 
designed to reflect amount, intensity, or frequency of some teacher 
behavior. The items were thus considered to be related to underlying 
behavioral continua. 

It was assumed that, when an observer had established rapport 
in a classroom, the teacher being observed generally would show 
behavior in working with pupils which would not be altogether 
unrepresentative of her usual classroom, or teaching, behavior. 
Certainly our reliability studies with the ORF have suggested that a 
teacher *s behavior probably does not change dramatically in its 
observed features from one day to another. 

Bases for Developing ORF Items 

This section of the Report should probably be read with 
plentiful reference to the Observers Rating Form presented in 
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Appendix A. The first thirteen items, each requiring an observer to 
record a rating of teaching behavior, are concerned with appraising 
the degree of the teacher* s efforts to encourage cognitive-symbolic 
growth in children. These items were included because of the 
frequently reported language deficiencies, cognitive deficits, paucity 
of opportunities to communicate meaningfully, and the dearth of 
systematic perceptual stimulation in the environments of socially 
disadvantaged children (cf., Deutsch, 1963; Bernstein, 1961, 1962; 
Riessman, 1962; Hess, 1964; and John* 1964). Variations in teaching 
behavior directed toward stimulating cognitive-symbolic development, 
including linguistic development, should, according to the 
Pierce-Jones model (cf., Page 6, this Report), have produced 
measurable changes in these facets of children *s development. 

Six items, i.e., 14 through 19, dealt directly with the teacher’s 
presentation of visual and auditory stimulation and opportunities for 
learning to make more adequate discriminations in these areas. The 
bases for framing these items can be found in work by Deutsch (1964); 
Le Shan (1962); Riessman (1962); and Lott and Lott (1963), which 
indicates the extent to which perceptual-motor deficits occur among 
disadvantaged children. The degree to which teachers provide explicit 
encouragement for development in perceptual-motor skills should be 
related to observable (i.e., measurable) growth of children in 



these domains. 
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Items 20 through 24 covered areas of teacher behavior which 
appeared to bear upon childrens social behavior. Thus, the teaching 
of such matters as respect for others, using adults as "resource 
persons," respect for property, and the like were rated. The particu- 
lar items used were based on studies by Ausubsl and Ausubel (1963), 
Deutsch (1964), Riessman (1962), and Lott and Lott (1962). Again, 
our research prediction was that teacher behavior which is aimed at 
stimulating the acquisition of the social behaviors focused on 
should tend to yield growth in them. 

Items 25 through 35 related to teaching which might enhancs 
and nurture the emotional development of Head Start children. These 
items covered such matters as the degree to which the teacher iden- 
tified with the pupils; her sensitivity to children’s individual 
needs; her encouraging the child to accept middle class values and 
to achieve positive self regard; teacher affection; and the teacher’s 
shewing cf respect for the child and his family. The work of such 
scholars as Erikson (1950), Riessman (1962) and Lott and Lott (1963) 
led to the development of these items of the ORF. 

Items 36 through 42 concerned teacher behavior presumably 
capable of influencing the child’s motivation, and again were based 
on such findings as those of Deutsch (1964), LeShan (1952) and 
Erikson (1950). Teacher behavior which might generate enthusiasm 




for learning, acceptance of delayed goal gratification, and self- 
dependence, etc., was considered likely to be productive of desirable 
changes in the performance of the disadvantaged children studied in 
this research. 

Items 43 through 47 might have related to several of the 
above matters, but, more specifically, dealt with the teacher’s own 
need to gain appreciation, or affection, from children; with the 
teacher’s tolerance of deviant behavior; her flexibility; the types of 
punishment she used; and tho tendency to develop a "questioning orien- 
tation" in the child. 

Initial Factor Analytic Studies of the ORF 

After preparation of the Observer’s Rating Form (ORF) . twenty- 
three observers were given one week of intensive training in its use. 
The training was designed to assure substantial comparability (reli- 
ability) among the raters in using the ORF . Practice observations 
and ratings of classes were made during the week-long training period. 
Generally, inter-rater correlations at the close of training clustered 
fairly closely around a median value of r=.80. 

Subsequent to completion. 0 f the training of the observers, 
the research staff selected a representative sample of 70 head Start 
Centers (Z% of the Texas total) in forty communitities throughout the 
In each Center at least two, and sometimes as many as six. 



State. 
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observers made complete ORF ratings of at least one daily Head Start 
classroom session* In this fashion, 493 individual ORF protocols 
were obtained^ Observed means and standard deviations for each of 
the 47 ORF rating items appear in Table 8. 

Product-moment correlation coefficients among all possible 
pairs of ORF item-scales were computed* The correlation matrix so 
obtained uias then subjected to factor extraction by the principal axis 
method* Those factors having eigenvalues of 1*00 or higher were then 
rotated analytically to orthogonality by Kaiser* s (1958) Varimax 
Method* 

Results 

Wine commom factors, accounting Ln toto for 64% of the var- 
iance, were extracted by the factorization described above* The fac- 
tors and statements of the item-scales having loadings less than -*40 
have been omitted from the presentation in Table 9* 

Discussion and Naming of Factors 

It should be stressed again that each factor found in the 
ORF refers to the observed behavior of Head Start teachers and that 
each factor thus measures the behavior of teachers toward children 



in their Head Start classes* 



TABLE 8 



TABLE OF MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS' 
FOR THE- 47 ITEMS OF THE - ORF 
BASED ON THE INITIAL OBSERVATION (N= 148) 



Item 


M 


S.D. 


■ 1 . 


2.68 


1.50 


2. 


3.34 


2.28 


3. 


2.86 


2.02 


4. 


3.86 


2.52 


5. 


3.57 


1.84 


6. 


3.34 


1.97 


7, 


1.91 


1.03 


8 . 


3.68 


1.95 


9. 


3.40 


1.81 


10. 


3.52 


1.92 


11. 


2.99 


1.49 


12. 


3.62 


1.95 


13. 


3.55 


2.04 


14. 


3.05 


1.78 


15. 


3.72 


1.95 


16. 


2.91 


1.47 


17. 


3.68 


1.89 


18. 


3.79 


2.08 


19. 


2.29 


2.03 


20. 


3.86 


1.63 


21. 


3.94 


1.87 


22. 


4.07 


1.64 


23. 


3.97 


1.90 


24. 


4.77 


2.56 


25. 


3.30 


1.63 


26. 


3.92 


1.75 


27. 


5.07 


1«57 


28. 


3.75 


1.43 


29. 


4.18 


2.61 


30. 


3.50 


2.03 


31. 


4.84 


2.42 


32. 


4.05 


2.07 


33. 


3.41 


1.66 


34. 


5.01 


1.90 


35. 


3.86 


1.67 


36. 


3.48 


1.70 


37. 


4.55 


2.25 


38. 


3.88 


1.99 


39. 


3.94 


1.75 


40. 


6.18 


1.50 


41. 


2.89 


1.12 


42. 


3.28 


1.64 


43. 


3.94 


.98 


44. 


3.24 


1.45 


45. 


4.39 


2.04 


46. 


5.09 


2.60 


47. 


3.66 


1.80 



TABLE 9 
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Initial Factor Analysis of the Forty-Seven Items of the ORF Rating Seals 



FACTDR I - Stimulating Cognitive Perceptual Development 



% Vax:, = 15*5791 



LOADING ITEM 



CONTENT 



77 


9 


75 


10 


69 


6 


68 


8 


65 


13 


63 


1 


53 


5 


53 


36 


53 


12 


52 


3 


51 


7 


51 


2 


50 


11 


47 


16 


46 


15 



Extent to which the teacher uses and stresses a variety of verbs* 

Extent to which the teacher stresses the use of descriptive 
adjectives* 

Extent to which teacher pays attention to development of an 
’’elaborated" (formal) language code vs, acceptance of a "restrictec 
(public) code* 

Frequency with which teacher attempts to have children use complete 
sentences in verbal communication* 

To what extent does the teacher use consistently a feedback system 
in order to develop language facility* 

Extent to which the teacher insists that the child use verbal 
communication • 

Extent to which the teacher emphasizes the environment in which' 
the child finds himself at any given time* 

Degree to which the teacher uses specific techniques to develop 
an enthusiasm for learning. 

To what sxtent does the teacher use multi-sensory stimulation in 
teaching? 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize 
and to express his ideas in answering questions. 

Extent to which teacher uses complete sentences in communicating 
with children. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize an 
to express his ideas in explaining what he is doing* 

Frequency with which teacher pays specific attention to the im- 
portance of following directions. 

Degree to which the teacher attempts to teach the children to list 
Degree to which teacher provides for auditory discrimination. 

(Factor I, continued....) 




TABLE 9 continued 
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FACTOR I, 


continued 


LOADING 


I TEW 


.45 


14 


.44 


4 


.42 


47 


.40 


39 


FACTOR II 


- Warmth 


*71 


23 


.71 


24 


.58 


37 


.56 


47 


.54 


31 


.51 


12 


.49 


32 


.48 


27 


.42 


34 


.40 
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CONTENT 

Degree to which teacher provides for visual discrimination. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize 
and to express his ideas in sharing experiences. 

Extent to which the teacher seeks to develop a "questioning 
orientation" on the part of the child. 

Degree to which the teacher creates an atmosphere or attitude of 
self-dependency rather than an atmosphere or attitude of "other- 
dependency." 



and Supportiveness % Var. = 10.0574 

To what extent do&s the teacher encourage the pupils to use an 
adult (in this case the teacher or parent) as a resource person. 

Degree to which the teacher makes specific attempts to develop 
more realistic concepts (concepts that will be more congruent with 
those found in the huge majority of American schools and homes) of 
the roles of male and female in the family. 

Degree to which the teacher attempts to develop in the children 
acceptance of and familiarity with delayed goal gratification. 

Extent to which the teacher seeks to develop a "questioning 
orientation" on the part of the child. 

Extent to which the teacher indicates to the child verbally that 
"the school cares." 

To what extent does the teacher use multi-sensory stimulation in 
teaching? 

Extent to which the teacher uses specific references or techniques 
to combat the negative self-image often found among culturally 
disadvantaged children, especially Negro children. 

Extent to which the teacher seems to have specific techniques for 
coping with individual pupil’s frustrations. 

Extent to which teacher seems to have specific techniques for 
handling emotional problems of children. 

Degree to which the teacher creates an atmosphere of "possibility" 
to replace the attitude of passivity and defeatism which is common 
among children from impoverished areas. 



o 

ERIC 




TABLE 9 continued 
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% Var. = 8 1,2217 



FACTOR III - Respect for Child 

LOADING ITEM CONTENT 

.79 44 Degree to which the teacher displays tolerance for deviant behavior. 

To what extent does the teacher indicate her identification with the 
group which she teaches. 

Extent to which the teacher indicates respect for the childrens 
families. 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive reinforcement 
in learning situations. 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive reinforcement 
in behavior situations. 

<ills and Psychological Support % Var. = 6.1177 

Extent to which the teacher makes specific provisions for the 
development of motor skills*. 

Degree to which the physically active activities seem suited to 
the group participating. 

Extent to which the teacher uses physically active situations to 
promote pupil learning. 

Extent to which the teacher uses specific references or techniques 
to combat the negative self-image often found among culturally 
disadvantaged children, especially Negro children* 

Extent to which the teacher indicates to the child verbally that 
"the school cares." 

ependency Need % Var. 3.8787 

Extent to which the teacher seems to depend on expressions of 
appreciation or affection from the children. 

To what extent is there physical contact between teacher and 
children. 



.63 


25 


.61 


33 


.61 


41 


.61 


42 


FACTOR IV 


- Motor 


.70 


18 


.60 


19 


.53 


17 


.43 


32 


.40 


31 


FACTOR V - 


Teacher 


.79 


43 


.73 


35 



TABLE 9 continued 
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FACTOR VI - Positive vs. Negative 



% Var. = 3.0738 



LOADING 


ITEM 




CONTENT 




GO 

!> 

• 


40 


Extent to 
for pupil 


which the teacher uses material vs. 
responses or behavior. 


non-material 


.54 


46 


What type 


of punishment does this teacher use 


for behavior problems. 



FACTOR VII - Perceptual and Emotional Control % Var, = 8.5783 

Degree to which the teacher attempts to teach the children to listen. 

Extent to which the teacher attempts to help the child develop self 

discipline, 

Deqree to which the teacher seems to be aware of pupil frustration. 

Frequency with which teacher pays specific attention to the 
importance of following directions. 

Extent to which the teacher seems to have specific techniques for 
coping with individual pupil *s frustrations. 

Degree to which teacher provides for auditory discrimination. 

Degree to which teacher provides for visual discrimination. 

ile Class Orientation % Var. = 5.8951 

Extent to which the teacher attempts to inculcate in the child 
acceptance of personal responsibility vs. placing of blame on others. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the property of others. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the ideas of others. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the feelings of others. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize and 
to express his ideas in sharing experiences. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize and 
to express his ideas in explaining what he is doing. 



-.65 


16 


-.64 


2B 


-.61 


26 


-.59 


11 


-.49 


27 


-.49 


15 


-.40 


14 


FACTOR VIII 


- M: 


.62 


29 


.54 


21 


.52 


20 


.48 


22 


.47 


4 


.45 


2 
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TABLE 9 continued 




FACTOR IX - NOT INTERPRETABLE 



% Variance = 2.7506 



LOADING 


ITEM 




.83 


30 


Extent to which 






of an act vs e 



the teacher responds to the consequences 
responding to the child* s intent. 



-.32 



31 



Extent to which the teacher indicates to the 
child verbally that the ^school cares « 



Eight of the nine ORF factors obtained in this first study 
were considered to be interpretable and were named, based on item 
content, as: 



Factor 


I 


Factor 


II 


Factor 


III 


Factor 


IV 


Factor 


V 


Factor 


VI 


Factor 


VII 


Factor 


VIII 


Factor 


IX 



Stimulating the Child’s 

Cognitive-Perceptual Development 

Providing Warmth and Supportive- 
ness to Children 

Showing Respect for the Child 

Stimulating Motor Skills and 
Giving Psychological Support 

Dependency Needs of the Teacher 

Using Positive vs. Negative 
Reinforcement 

Encouraging Perceptual Growth 
and Emotional Control 

Communicating a Middle Class 
Orientation 

Uninterpretable 



Our examinations of the 8 identifiable factors named above 
seemed to indicate that, in addition to F actor I dealing with 
teachers* attempts to stimulate cognitive and perceptual develop- 
ment, seven other variable attributes of teacher’s behavior 
relative to Head Start children constituted an initially meaning- 



ful and comprehensive set of dimensions (or parameters) within 
which to provide differential descriptions or Heac oxari classroom 



programs. 



For the sample of 493 lORF protocols available, raw scores, 
based on the algebraic summation of the numerical rating provided 
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for each item, were obtained for each of the 8 factors# This is to 
say that the ORF items loading each of the 8 factors .40 or higher 
were treated as a scale, each available protocol thus yielding 8 
raw scale scores. 

Next, split-half (Spearman-Brown corrected) reliability 
coefficients were computed using these raw scores on each of the 
8 factor analytically derived scales. These reliability coef- 
ficients are presented in Table 10. 

The coefficients shown in Table 10 were considered suf- 
ficiently high to justify further work, except for Scale 6, 

Positive vs. Negative Reinforcement. Discussions with our 
observers indicated, however, that inadequate discrimination 
between negative and positive reinforcement apparently existed. 
This inadequacy could have accounted for the low value of the 
coefficient, and, at a minimum, indicated the need for mere 
fadequate directions for observers. 



Later Development of the ORF 

Almost inevitably, because of the method of obtaining raw 
ORF scores described above, high interscale correlations were to be 
expected. That relatively high interscale relationships did 
obtain in the ORF data is clearly revealed in Table 11. Of the 
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TABLE 10 

Spearman-Brown Corrected Split-Halves Reliabilities for ORF Scales 



Factor Scale Named 



Reliability 

Coefficients 



1. Stimulating Cognitive-Perceptual 

Development .95 

2. Providing Warmth and Supportiveness .91 

3. Showing Respect for Children .85 

4. Stimulating Motor Skills and Giving 

Psychological Support *77 

5. Dependency Needs of the Teacher «62 

6. Using Positive vs. Negative Reinforcement .39 

7. Encouraging Perceptual Growth and 

Emotional Control .90 

Communicating a Middle-Class Orientation .88 
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28 correlation coefficients reported in Table 11, 16 exceed a value of 

1 .40, Indeed, 15 correlations exceeded A= - .60, thus showing that 

better than 36 percent of the variance in one scale (X) could be 

predicted from knowledge of scores for a correlated ORF scale (Y). 

+ 

Even so, however, scales which are correlated as highly asj\= - *60 
may measure valuable amounts of specific variance if their respective 
reliabilities are relatively high. In the present instance (see 
Table 10) ORF scale reliabilities appeared reasonably high, having a 
median value of .87. 

Although the reasoning just described led us tc utilize the 
8 original ORF factor-analytically derived scales in prediction 
studies described in .later sections of this Report, it was decided 
to subject the matrix of correlations among ORF item ratings to 
further factor analysis by means of Kaiser* s method of "image 
analysis." The application of this technique should have (l^ 
reduced the number of factors, (2) increased scale reliability 
values, and (3) decreased the intercorrelations among the final 
scales. 

The results found in image analyses are presented in 
Tables 12, 13, and 14. The first image analysis yielded seven 
factors, 6 of which seemed rationally interpretable and which 
were named; Factor I* Respect for Child; Factor II • Stimulating 
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£ 



TflQi tr y; 

. MUUU 11 

Product*ffloment Correlations Among Initial Factor-Analytically 



Based ORF Scale Raw 


Scores 


(N = 


493) 






Factor Scale 

j\!o . 12 3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1 .78 .64 


.67 


.35 


-.09 


.87 


.83 


2 .58 


.75 


.41 


.07 


.72 


.72 


3 


.54 


.37 


-.13 


.65 


.63 


4 


— - 


.40 


-.04 


.66 


.68 


5 




— 


.13 


.33 


.33 


6 






— 


-.05 


-.03 


7 

8 










.76 



o 





y 



table: 12 . . 
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Image Analysis of the 47-Item QRF (Initial Observation) 
53,80 % of Total Variance Extracted 
68.76$£ df Total Variance is Common (N=148) 



F< 



& 






FACTOR I - Respect for Child 
LOADING ITEM 



% Var. = 9.2695 



.62 

.57 

.56 

• 51 

.49 



.48 



.47 

.46 

.44 

.44 



• 44 



.43 

.40 



33 

44 

25 

41 

39 



38 



36 

45 

27 

26 

47 

42 

34 



CONTENT 



Extent to which the teacher indicates respect for the childrens 
families. 

DegrBe to which the teacher displays tolerance for deviant behavior. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize 
and to express his ideas in answering questions. 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive reinforcement 
in learning situations. 

Degree to which the teacher creates an atmosphere or attitude of 
self-dependency rather than an atmosphere or attitude of "other- 
dependency • " 

Degree to which the teacher creates an atmosphere of "possibility" 
to replace the attitude of passivity and defeatism which is common 
among children from impoverished areas. 

Degree to which the teacher uses specific techniques to develop 
an enthusiasm for learning. 

Extent to which the teacher uses unplanned incidents as an opportun- 
ity for learning vs. consistent focusing on the planned task at hand. 

Extent to which the teacher uses and stresses a variety of verbs. 

Extent to which the teacher stresses the use of descriptive 
adjectives. 

Extent to which the teacher seeks to develop a "questioning orienta- 
tion" on the part of the child. 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive reinforcement 
in behavior situations* 

Extent to which teacher seems to have specific techniques for 
handling emotional problems of children. 



0 




TABLE 12 (CONTINUED) 
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FACTOR II - Stimulating Cognitive-Perceptual Development and Control % Var* = 10*7269 



LOADING ITEM 



CONTENT 



68 


7 


63 


11 


61 


9 


54 


13 


53 


10 


53 


8 


49 


16 


46 


6 


46 


14 


45 


41 


44 


12 


,40 


15 



Extent to which teacher uses complete sentences in communicating 
with children* 

Frequency with which teacher pays specific attention to the im- 
portance of following directions* 

Extent to which the teacher uses and stresses a variety of verbs* 

To what extent does the teacher use consistently a feedback system 
in order to develop language facility* 

Extent to which the teacher stresses the use of descriptive 
adjectives* 

Frequency with which teacher attempts to have children use complete 
sentences in verbal communication* 

Degree to which the teacher attempts to teach the children to listen 



Extent to which teacher pays attention to development of an 
"elaborated 51 (formal) language code vs* acceptance of a "restricted" 
(public) code* 

Degree to which teacher provides for visual discrimination* 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive reinforcement 
in learning situations* 

To what extent does the teacher use multi— sensory stimulation in 
teaching? 

Degree to which teacher provides for auditory discrimination* 



FACTOR III - Warmth and Supportiveness 



% Var* - 11*6677 



LOADING ITEM 

..65 10 Extent to which the teacher stresses the use of descriptive 

adjectives* 

..64 31 Extent to which the teacher indicates to the child verbally that 

"the school cares*" 

..57 5 Extent to which the teacher emphasizes the environment in which 

the child finds himself at any given time* 

..55 24 Degree to which the teacher makes specific attempts to develop 

more realistic concepts (concepts that will be more congruent with 
those found in the huge majority of American schools and homes) of 
the roles of male and female in the family* 




TABLE 12 ‘(CONTINUED) 
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FACTOR III, continued, •• 



-LOADING 


ITEM 


-.54 


9 


-.52 


29 


-.50 


37 


CO 

• 

1 


32 


-.47 


35 


-.46 


12 


-.41 


23 


FACTOR It/ 


- Motoi 


LOADING 


iis 

/ 


.61 


17 


.58 


19 


.58 


18 


,45 


29 


.43 


34 


.43 


22 


.•40 


42 



CONTENT 



Extent to which the teacher uses and stresses a variety of verbs. 
Extent to which the teacher attempts to inculcate in the child 

, „ i, _/? 1 Uu lie - nlerinn nf hlflfpP nD othSIS- 

accepts lUt: U! ptJi-OUliaJL JL COfJUI JOJ.UXXXU; ~ * 

Degree to which thg teacher attempts to develop in the children 
acceptance of and familiarity with delayed goal gratification. 

Extent to which the teacher uses specific references or techniques 
to combat the negative self-image often found among culturally • 
disadvantaged children, especially Negro children. 

To what extent is there physical contact between teacher and 
children. 

To what extent does the teacher use multi-sensory stimulation in 
teachipg? 

To what extent does the teacher encourage the pupils to use an 
adult (in this case the teacher or parent) as a resource person. 



Motor Skills and Psychological Support 

CONTENT 



% Var. = 8,0025 



Extent to which the teacher uses physically active situations to 
oromote pupil learning. 

Degree to which, the physically active activities seem suited to 
the group participating. 

Extent to which the teacher makes specific provisions for the 
development of motor skills. 

Extent to which the teacher attempts to inculcate in the child 
acceptance of personal responsibility vs. placing of blame on others. 

Extent to which teacher seems to have specific techniques for 
handling emotional problems of children. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the feelings of others. 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive reinforcement 
in behavior situations. 






o 




TABLE 12. (CONTINUED) 
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FACTOR V - Middle Class Orientation 
LOADING ITEM 



% Var. 10.0111 



rnMTrMT 

wUlM s uiv x 



-.58 


3 


-.58 


4 


-.53 


2 


-.52 


1 


-.52 


22 


-.50 


26 


-.49 


20 


CO 

• 

1 


21 


-.44 


28 


-.42 


8 


-.41 


39 



Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize 
and to express his ideas in answering questions. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize 
and to express his ideas in sharing experiences. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize and 
to express his ideas in explaining what he is doing. 

Extent to which the teacher insists that the child use verbal 
communication. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the feelings of others. 

Degree to which the teacher seems to be aware of pupil frustration. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the chi ld 
respect for the ideas of others* 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the property of others. 

Extent to which the teacher attempts to help the child develop self 
discipline* 

Frequency with which teacher attempts to have children use complete 
sentences in verbal communication. 

Degree to which the teacher creates an atmosphere or attitude of 
self-dependency rather than an atmosphere or attitude of "other- 
dependency." 



FACTOR VI — Dependency Needs and Reinforcement % Var. = 2.0272 



LOADING 


ITEM 






CONTENT 




.59 f 


43 


Extent to 
iation or 


which the 
affection 


teacher seems to depend on expressions 
from t.ho children. 


of apprec- 


i 

. .32 • 


35 


To what extent is there physical contact between teacher and 
children. 


.31 


40 


Extent to 
for pupil 


which the 
responses 


teacher uses material vs. non-material 
or behavior. 


rewards 



TABLE 12 (CONTINUED) 
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FACTOR VII - Uninterpretable 



% Var. = 2.0954 



LOADING 



I TEW 



CONTENT 



.59 



30 



Extent to which the teacher responds to the consequences of an 
act vs. responding to the child* s intent. 



ERIC 







FACTOR I 
LOADING 



o 

I ERIC 



# fU 



.63 

.66 



TA8LE 13 • 

Image Analysis of the 47 - Item ORF (Final Observation) 
56.33 % of Total Variance Extracted 
71.05/£-o? Total Variance- is Common (N=148) 



49 - 



ITEM 

1 A 



11 



\ 


.66 


B 


1 


§= 

1 

i 


.62 


7 




1* 

£ 


.62 


28 




% 

t 

b 


.56 


9 


% 

\ 

1 

% 


.55 


13 


1 

!- 


.54 


36 


1 


i 

$ 


.52 


14 


1 

! 

£ 


♦51 


15 


1 

i 

% 

i 

V, 


.45 


22 


i 

* , 

r. 


.44 


6 


% 


t 

\ 


.42 


26 


§ 

l 


.42 


10 



% Var. = 14.2762 



CONTENT 



Degree to uihich the teacher attempts to teach the children to 
listen. 

Extent to which the teacher insists that the child use verbal, 
communication. 

Frequency with which teacher pays specific attention to the 
importance of following directions. 

Frequency with which teacher attempts to have children use complete 
sentences in verbal communication. 

Extent to which teacher uses complete sentences in communicating 
with children. 

/ 

Extent to which the teacher attempts to help the child develop 
self discipline. 

Extent to which the teacher uses and stresses a variety of verbs 

To what extent does the teacher use consistently a feedback system 
in order to develop language facility. 

Degree to which the teacher uses specific techniques to develop 
an enthusiasm for learning. 

Degree to which teacher provides for visual discrimination. 

Degree to which teacher provides for auditory discrimination. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the feelings of others. 

Extent to which teacher pays attention to development of an 
••elaborated" (formal) language code vs. acceptance of a "restric- 
ted" (public) code. 

Degree to which the teacher seems to be aware of pupil frustration. 

Extent to which the teacher stresses the use of descriptive 
adjectives. 



TA&LE 13 (CONTINUED) 
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FACTOR II 
LOADING ITEM 

IRMWMV 



.71 


24 


.62 


23 


.51 


31 


• 

45s 

VD 


34 


• 

4* 

GO 


32 


.47 


37 


.43 


12 . 


.43 


47 


FACTOR 


III 


LOADING 


ITEM 


.54 


30 


-.45 


47 


in 

• 

i 


37 


FACTOR 


IV 


LOADING 


ITEM 


-.72 


25 


1 

• 

cn 

CD 


44 



% Var. = 7.6579 

CONTENT 

Degree to which the teacher makes specific attempts to develop 
more realistic concepts (concepts that will be more congruent 
with those found in the huge majority of American schools and homes) 
of the roles of male and female in the family. 

To what extent does the teacher encourage the pupils to use an 
adult (in this case the teacher or parent) as a resource person. 

Extent to which the teacher indicates to the child verbally that 
"the school cares." 

Extent to which teacher seems to have specific techniques for 
handling emotional problems of children. 

Extent to which the teacher uses specific references or techniques 
to combat the negative self-image often found among culturally 
disadvantaged children, especially Negro children. 

Degree to which the teacher attempts to develop in the children 
acceptance of and familiarity with delayed goal gratification. 

To what extent does the teacher use multi-sensory stimulation 
in teaching? 

Extent to which the teacher seeks to develop a "Questioning 
orientation" on the part of the child. 



% t/ar. = 4.0380 



Extent to which the teacher responds to the consequences of an 
act vs. responding to the child’s intent* 

Extent to which the teacher seeks to develop a "questioning 
orientation" on the part of the child. 

Degree to which the teacher attempts to develop in the children 
acceptance of and familiarity with delayed goal gratification. 

% Var. = 9.5156 



To what extent does the teacher indicate her identification with 
the group which she teaches ? 

Degree to which the teacher displays tolerance for deviant 
behavior « 



TABLE 13. '.(CONTINUED) 
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FACTOR IV continued, •• 



% Var, - 9 1 .5156 



LOADING ITEM 

-.58 33 

-.58 41 

-.54 26 

-.53 42 

-.48 38 

-.46 36 

-.44 45 



CONTENT 

Extent to which the teacher indicates respect for che children* s 
families. 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive rein- 
forcement in learning situations. 

Degree to which the teacher seems to be aware of pupil frustra- 
tion. 

Degree to which the teacher uses negative vs. positive rein- 
forcement in behavior situations. 

Degree to which the teacher creates an atmosphere of “possibility" 
to replace the attitude of passivity and defeatism which is 
common among children from impoverished areas. 

Degree to which the teacher uses specific techniques to develop 
an enthusiasm for learning. 

Extent to which the teacher uses unplanned incidents as an oppor- 
tunity for learning vs. consistent focusing on the planned task 

at hand. 



FACTOR V 

LOADING ITEM 

-.72 29 



-.63 4 

-.62 20 

-.61 2 

-.60 21 

-.52 9 

-.49 10 

-.42 17 



% Var. = 12.7036 



Extent to which the teacher attempts to inculcate in the child 
acceptance of personal responsibility vs. placing of blame on 
others. 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize 
and to express his ideas in sharing experiences. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the ideas of others? 

Extent to which each child is given the opportunity to organize 
and to express his ideas in explaining what he is doing. 

To what extent does the teacher attempt to inculcate in the child 
respect for the property of others? 

Extent to which the teacher uses and stresses a variety of verbs. 

Extent to which the teacher stresses the use of descriptive 
adjectives. 

Extent to which the teacher uses physically active situations to 
promote pupil learning. 



ERiC 



■ TABLE 13. (CONTINUED) 
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FACTOR V continued... 



LOADING 


ITEM 


-o42 


28 


FACTOR VI 


LOADING 


ITEM 


.64 


43 


.59 


35 


.43 


32 



FACTOR VII 
LOADING ITEM 

-.50 17 

.48 46 

-.48 19 



CONTENT 

Extent to which the teacher attempts to help the child develop 
self discipline. 



% Var. = 4.8080 



Extent to which the teacher seems to depend on expressions of 
appreciation or affection from the children. 

To what extent is there physical contact between teacher and 
children. 



Ixtent to which the teacher uses specific references or tech- 
liques to combat the negative self-image often found among 
iulturallv disadvantaged children, especially Negro Children. 



% Var. = 3.3343 



Extent to which the teacher uses physically active situations 
to promote pupil learning. 

What type of punishment does this teacher use for behavior 
problems. 

Degree to which the physically active activities seem suited 
to the group participating. 










TABLE 14 
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MATRIX OF ORIGINAL IMAGE ANALYSIS OF THE 47 - ITEM ORF 

(INITIAL OBSERVATION) 

53.80$ OF TOTAL VARIANCE EXTRACTED 
68.76$ OF TOTAL VARIANCE IS COMMON (N = 148) 



ORF ITEM 
$ VAR. 



FACTORS " 

I II III IV V VI VII 

9.27 10.73 11.67 8.00 10.01 2.03 2. 1C 



1. Insists on verbal 
communication 

2. Gives opportunity 
to organize and 
express ideas of 
action 

3. Gives opportunity 
to organize and 
express ideas in 
answering 

4. Gives opportunity 
to organize and 
express ideas of 
experiences 



5. Emphasizes environ- 
ment 



6 . 



Pays attention to 
elaborated language 
code 



-.37 

-.57 



-.46 



-.52 



-.53 



-.59 



-.58 




I 

I 



7. Uses complete 
sentences 



-.68 







ft 

K; 



TABLE 3.4 (CONTINUED) 
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ORF ITEM 
% VAR. 



I 

9.27 



II 

10.73 



3o Attempts to have 
child use complete 
sentences -.53 

do Uses and stresses 

variety of verbs -.61 

10. Uses and stresses 
variety of adjec- 
tives 

lie Pays attention to 
importance of 

following directions -.63 

12. Uses multi-sensory 
stimulation in 

teaching -.44 

13. Uses a feedback system 

in language develop- 
ment -.54 

14. Provides for visual 

discrimination -.46 

15. Provides for auditory 

discrimination -.40 

16. Attempts to teach 

listening -.49 

17. Uses physically active 
situations to teach 



FACTORS 

III 

11.67 



-.54 



-.53 -.65 



-.46 



IV 

8.00 



.38 



.40 



.61 



V 

10.01 



-.42 



-.36 



-.35 



VI 

2.03 



VII 

2.10 



lERiC 



TABLE 14* (CONTINUED) 
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ORF ITEM 


I 


FACTORS 

II III IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


% VAR. 


9.27 


10.73 11.67 8.00 


10.01 


2.03 


2.10 



18* Wakes provision 
for motor develop- 
ment 



•08 



19# Physical activities 
suited to group 

20# Attempts to inculcate 
respect for others* 
ideas 

21. Attempts to inculcate 
respect for others* 
property 

22. Attempts to inculcate 
respect for others* 
feelings 

23 3 Encourages use of 
adult as resource 



.58 



-.40 .40 -.49 



-.48 



-.36 .43 -.52 



-.41 



24. Attempts to develop 
realistic concepts 

of roles -.55 



25. Identifies with 
the group of 
children .56 




26. Seems aware of 

pupil frustration .44 



.50 



TABLE 14 (CONTINUED) 
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FACTORS 








ORF ITEM 
% VAR. 


I 

9.27 


II III IV 

10.73 11.67 8.00 


V 

10.01 


VI 

2.03 


VII 

2.10 



27. Has specific 
techniques of 
coping with 

frustration *44 ,38 

28# Helps child with 

self discipline .38 -.38 #36 -.44 

29# Attempts to 

inculcate accep- 
tance of respon- 
sibility -#52 .45 



i 30, Responds to 

j consequences of act 

l vs, intent 

■ 

31, Indicates verbally 

I "school cares" 

o2. Combats negative 

| self-image 

33, Respects children *s 

\ families ,62 




34, Has specific 
techniques for 
emotional problems ,40 

35, Physical contact 
between teacher 
and child 



-.64 

-.48 



-.37 .43 



-.47 



.59 



TABLE 14 (CONTINUED) 



FACTORS 

ORF ITEM I II III IV V VI VII 

% VAR • 9.27 10.73 11.67 8.00 10.01 2.03 2.10 



36. Uses techniques 

to develop learning 
enthusiasm .47 -,,42 

37. Develops acceptance 
of delayed goal 
gratification 

38. Creates atmosphere 

of "possibility" .48 -.35 

39. Creates atmosphere 

of self-dependency .49 

40. Uses material vs. 
non-material rewards 

41. Uses negative vs. positive 
reinforcement for 

learning .51 -.45 

42. Uses negative vs. 
positive reinforcement 

for behavior .43 -.39 

43. Depends on appreci- 
ation or affection 
from children 

44. Displays tolerance 

for deviant behavior .57 



-.37 



-.50 



-.41 



.40 



.59 



TABLE 14 (CONTINUED) 
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FACTORS 

ORF ITEM I II III IV V VI VII 

% VAR. 9,27 10.73 11.67 8.00 10.01 2.03 2.10 



45. Uses unplanned 

incidents for 
learning .46 

46. Kind of punish- 
ment teacher 
uses 

47. Develops "questioning 

orientation" .44 -.38 



erIc 
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CoQnitive-Perceptual Development and Control ; Factor Ills Warmth 
and Supportiveness ; Factor IV: Motor Skills and Psychol ogical Sup- 
port : Factor V: Middle Class Orientation ; Factor Vis Dependency 
Weeds and Rei nforcement , Factor VII was deemed to be uninterpretable. 

Because it was considered necessary to examine the stability 
of orf factors across time, second observations were mads in various 
Head Start classes and an image analysis was performed on the data 
so obtained. The results which emerged are presented in Tables 
12 and 13. Finally, after the second observations were subjected 
to image analysis, a factor matching analysis was performed by 
Kaiser* s method, the results being presented in Table 15. 

The results obtained by the factor matching experiment 
indicated that the image analysis factors in the ORF were stable 
ones. Indeed, they may well be more reliable than were the original 
ORF scales for which reliability figures appeared in Table 10, New 
ORF scale reliability studies are presently being carried out, and 
the results of these studies should be available within a short time* 



initial observation 



TABLE 15 

MATCHING OF TWO IMAGE ANALYSIS MATRICES (COSINES OF VECTORS) 



Final Observation Factors 



1 

2 

3 



4 



5 

6 
7 



12 3 

-.8941 



4 5 6 



-.9043 



7 



.6214 



-.9831 



.6393 



.6470 



.8709 



CHAPTER III 



STUDIES EMPLOYING THE OBSERVER’S RATING FORM FOR PREDICTING 
COGNITIVE CHANGES IN SUMMER, 1965, HEAD START CHILDREN 

The Observer’s Rating Form ( ORF ) was employed in a major 
study by Linn (1966) as part of the present program of evaluation 
research* Essentially, Linn hypothesized that certain measurable 
changes in the cognitive functioning of 1965 Summer Head Start 
children in Texas would be found to be significantly relatea to 
the behavior of teachers as measured by the factor-analytically 
derived scales of the ORF* The sample employed in Linn’s research 
consisted of 103 Head Start pupils, and it included Anglo-American, 
Latin-American, and Negro children from Head Start Centers in 
forty Texas communities* 

The prediction models generated by Linn allowed the basic 
hypothesis to be tested by multiple linear regression methodology* 
In the first instance, the model tested included the following 
criteria and predictors: 

Criteria 

1, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test : 

Children’s difference scores 

2, Preschool Inventory (PSRC 70-item form) 

Children’s raw difference scores (5 scales) 












TABLE 16 

PREDICTIONS OF CHANGES IN THE COGNITIVE FUNCTIONING OF 
HEAD START CHILDREN FROM TEACHER BEHAVIOR FACTORS 
OF THE ORF AND SELECTED TEACHER ATTITUDES AND NEEDS 

: ' m ~~2 7 ~ 

Criterion Scales R R * 



Difference scores on 
Peabody Picture Vocabu- 

Caldwell's Preschool 
Inventory , Scale I 
Quantitative Difference 
Scores 

Preschool Inventory 
Scale II (Unnamed) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 
Scale III (Control & 
Following Directions) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 
Scale IV (Verbal-Social) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 
Scale V (Developmental) 
Difference Scores 



.51 -.26 3.191 

.34 .11 1.187 

.43 .19 2.12 

.37 .14 1.42 

.37 .14 , 1.49 



. 002 ** 



.309 



.030* 



.190 



.154 



*P less than *05 

**P less than .01 



.38 



.14 



1.54 



.143 
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Predictors 

1. The original factor-analytically based ORF 

scales 1 raw scores* 

2. Teachers* "Irritability" total scores 

(IRCOPPS Form llbl). 

3. Teachers* scores on Needs for Assistance 

Inventory (IRCOPPS Form 19a)* 

From Linn*s study, which produced the statistically significant 
correlations (predictions) shown in Table 16, it must be concluded that 
the Observer *s Rating Form may hold considerable promise as a predictor 
of the cognitive changes in socially disadvantaged children which were 
measured by the difference between pre-tests and post-tests made with 
the criterion tests. 

In an investigation which was constructed in a manner quite 
similar to the study described immediately above, teachers* behavior 
scores obtained with the J3RF were employed in combination with 
scores from selected scales developed by Pierce-Jones (1965) for 
IRCOPPS to measure teachers' attitudes toward children's behavior 
problems and their own needs for help in managing such problems. 

This entire set of measures of teachers was tested by multiple 
linear regression methodology for its effectiveness in predicting 
("explaining") observed variance in the amounts of cognitive change 
shown by the teachers' Head Start pupils. The specific criteria 
of interest and the particular measures viewed as potentially 
useful predictors in this study were the followings 



Criteria: 



1 # Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Changes in childrens raw scores 

2. Seouin Form Board 

Changes in children’s scores in seconds 

3. Preschool Inventory 

Differences in children's raw scores (5 scales) 



Predictors : 

1. Teachers' scores on eight ORF scales 

2. Teachers' Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

scores 

3. Scores on 5 '"Mental Health Promoting Behavior" 

factors measured by the IRCOPPS Form 12C, 
Dimensions of Teachers' Opinions developed 
by Pierce-Jones (1965) 

4* Scores on IRCOPPS Form llbl , Behavior Classif- 
ication Checklist « developed by Pierce-Jones 
(1965) 

5. Need for Assistance scores of teachers as measured 
by IRCOPPS Form 19a developed by Pierce-Jones 
(1965) 

6* Teachers' scores on Child Attitudes Survey ^ 

IRCOPPS Form 15a (rf., Pierce-Jones, 1965) 

The results obtained by multiple linear regression analysis 
applied to the model described above are presented in Table 17* 

From these results it can be seen quite readily that measured 
changes in Summer 1965 Head Start children were indeed related to 
the characteristics of their teachers which were treated as predictor 
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TABLE 17 

CHANGES (DIFFERENCES) IN COGNITIVE FUNCTIONS OF HEAD START 
CHILDREN PREDICTED FROM OBSERVED TEACHER BEHAVIOR FACTORS 
MEASURED BY THE ORF AND FROM CERTAIN ATTITUDES 



Criterion Scales 



R 




F 



P 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Difference Scores 

Sequin Form Board 

Differences in Seconds 

Preschool Inventory 

Scale I (Quantitative) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 
Scale II (Unnamed) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 
Scale III (Control) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 

Scale IV (Verbal-Social) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 

Scale V (Developmental) 
Difference Scores 

df = 25 & 77 



.66 


-.43 


2.36 


.003** 


.69 


.47 


2.74 


.000** 


.43 


.18 


0.69 


.850 


.53 


.28 


1.19 


.270 


.64 


.40 


2.08 


.008** 


.68 


.47 


2.72 


.001** 


.64 


.40 


2.08 


.008** 



** 



P less than .01 



Moreover, it appears from Tables 16 and 17 that measures of the 
Head Start teachers* attitudes and values, combined with the ORF 
measures, added appreciably to our effectiveness in predicting 
cognitive changes in socially and educationally disadvantaged 
children* 

In still another of the studies conducted under the 
present program of research, we were able to study the relation- 
ship not only of teacher behavior and attitudes (as already de- 
described) but also of children’s pretest scores to changes in 
their test performances occurring between pretest and post-test* 

The pretest and the post-test measures made on the children in- 
cluded the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test * the Sequin Form 
Board, the Preschool Inventory ,- and the Bender Vis ual-Motor 
Gestalt Test . By combining the teacher variables already listed 
(above), with the children’s pretest scores, even more effective pre 
dictions of cognitive changes in the children were obtained* Table 
IB shows that substantial failure to predict changes in the 
children sampled occurred only when changes on the first, or 
Quantitative, scale of the Preschool Inventory constituted the 
target criterion. 

It has long been recognized by psychologists that one of 
the best predictors of the future status of a child is a measure 
of his past performance in the same behavior domain. The results 
presented in Table 18 surely serve to reinforce this hoary gener— 



TABLE 



18 



CHANGES (DIFFERENCES) IN HEAD START CHILDREN’S COGNITIVE 
FUNCTIONS PREDICTED FROM ORF SCORES, TEACHER ATTITUDES & 
CHILDREN’S INITIAL (PRETEST) SCORES 



Criterion Scores 



Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Difference Scores 

Seouin Form Board 

Difference in seconds 

Preschool Inventory 

Scale I (Quantitative) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 
Scale IT (Unnamed) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 

Scale III (Control) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 

Scale IV (Verbal-Social) 
Difference Scores 

Preschool Inventory 

Scale V (Developmental) 
Difference Scores 

df = 34 & 69 



R 


R 2 


F 


P 


.82 


.68 


4.16 


.000** 


.88 


.77 


6.76 


.000** 


.57 


.33 


0.87 


.520 


.75 


.56 


2.52 


.001** 


.78 


.61 


3.19 


.000** 


.80 


.64 


3.58 


,000** 


.65 


.43 


1*50 


,08 



Statistical significant; P = .001 or less 
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alization, But it is surely of major interest , nonetheless, that 
measurements of teacher behavior factors, obtained by direct ob- 
servations made in Head Start classrooms, could be made with sub- 
stantial reliability and that they served to enhance the adequacy 
with which cognitive changes in disadvantaged children could be 
explained. It is evident from our results that the behavior of 
a child’s teacher does make a difference to him, when his intel- 
lectual growth is at issue, as, of course, does his own initially 

attained level of cognitive development. 

In the final study in the series reported in this Chapter, 

Linn (1966) studied the possibility that the variance in teacher 
behavior , measured by ORF scales, reflected antecedent differences 
in the demographic and personal characteristics of the teachers. 

The following operational model was generated to test Linn’s 
hypothesis by means of the multiple linear regression technique , 

Criteria 

1, Teachers’ obtained scores on 8 ORF scales 

2. Teachers’ “Irritability' 1 scores on IRCOPPS 

Form 11B1 

3„ Teachers* manifest Needs for Assistance scores 
on IRCOPPS Form 19a 

Predictors 

1, Ethnic group membership of the teacher 

2, Marital status of the teacher 

3, Community size of teacher’s home 

4, Socio-economic status of teacher’s childhood family 
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5, Regularity of teachers religious' (church) 
attendance 

6. Years of experience in teaching 

?• College grade point average reported 
by the teacher 

The results obtained in this aspect of the research by Linn 
are reported in Table 19. Taken as a whole, these results lend 
support to the hypothesis that some aspects of teacher behavior 
were potentially predictable from knowledge of previously existing 
variations in teachers* demographic and personal attributes. With 
the exception of QRF Scale VI, Positive vs . Negative Reinforcement, 
all other members of the criterion set were predicted sufficiently 
well to support the hypothesis at issue. In this connection, it 
should be recalled that ^)R£ Scale VI was the least reliable of the 
eight teacher behavior observational measures employed, so effective 
prediction of its variance should have been attenuated in any event. 
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TABLE 19 

PREDICTIONS OF OBSERVED (ORF ) TEACHER BEHAVIOR VARIATIONS FROM 
DEMOGRAPHIC AND PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
OF HEAD START TEACHERS 



Criterion Scores Predicted R 


R 2 


F 


P 


ORF Scale Is Stimulatinq Cog- 
nitive Development *41 


.17 


1.770 


.069 


ORF Scale II: Providing Warmth- 
Supportiveness .35 


.12 


1.205 


.292 


ORF Ills Showinq Respect for 

Children *37 


.14 


1.451 


.162 


ORF Scale IV: Stimulating Motor 
Skills... *39 


.15 


1.601 


.110 


ORF Scale V: Dependency Needs 

of Teacher .43 


.19 


2.007 


.035* 


ORF Scale VI: ...Reinforcement .26 


.07 


0.621 


.807 


ORF Scale VII: Perceptual- 

Emotional Control .35 


.13 


1.282 


.246 


ORF Scale VIII: Middle-Class 

Orientation .41 


.17 


1.817 


.061 


PSRC:11B1, Irritability: 

Total Score .39 


.15 


1.555 


.124 


PSRC 19a, Needs for Assistance: 
Total Score .37 


.14 


1.445 


.165 


df = 11 & 98 








*Statistically significant; P = 


.05 or 


less 








CHAPTER IV 



PREDICTING ORF-MEASURED TEACHER BEHAVIOR FROM SETS OF 
TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS AND PUPIL ATTRIBUTES 

The general conceptual model (cf«, Page 6, this Report) basic 
to our research program considered that a Head Start class 1 s "program 
input”— conceived as teaching behavior and measured by the eight 
original ORF scales — would be related to certain previously assessed 
characteristics of the teachers operating in concert with the 
characteristics of the children 'in their classes. In other words, 
teaching behavior was viewed as stemming from the "combined properties 1 
of the teacher as a "cultural agent" and of the children as active 
participants in the acculturation processes occurring, in this 
instance, in Head Start classes. 

To test the aforestated highly general notion, end related 
ones, in at least a preliminary wav, multiple linear regression 
(prediction) analyses were made of our data for the number of cases 
in our sample for whom all data needed were available. In certain 
instances, the number of cases for whom complete data were in hand 
was only 63, The attrition in sample size from the 1250 teachers 
originally tested at the Head Start teacher training sessions at 
The University of Texas apparently was due to the fact that the 
subsequent centers-sampling procedure (selection of a random 
sample of 70 Head Start centers in 40 Texas communities) and the 
sampling of children in the classes sampled operated together not 




only to reduce the total number of teachers observed but also to 
introduce a substantial number of teachers (into the observed 
sample) who had been trained in sessions at Southern Methodist 

University. 

It seems highly likely that the small number of cases 
prejudiced our achieving statistically significant multiple correla- 
tion coefficients pertaining to our hypotheses even when, numerically 
the obtained multiple R*s were very high. This point will be 
reasserted at a later point in this Chapter, after relevant results 
have been presented. 

Ts ORF-Measured Behavior Predictable from 
pretest Measure of Ch ildr en *s Cogniti ve Attributes^? 

A key hypothesis to be tested in our research statement was 
that one which is implied directly by the question at the head of 

this section. To test the hypothesis by the multiple regression 

technique, the eight original ORF scale scores for 63 teachers were 
taken as criteria. The following predictors were selected: 

Predictors 

PrntRst Scores of Children on the 

1. Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

2. Seouin Form Bond 

3. Bender Visual Motor Gestalt lest 

4. Preschool Inventory (5 scales) 
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Measures of Teachers* Characteristics 

1, Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory 

2* Dimensions of Teachers 1 Opinions 

(IRCOPPS, 5 scales) 

# 

3, Behavior Classification Checklist 

(irritability Score) 

4, Needs for Assistance Inventory 

(IRCOPPS, 19a) 

5, Child Attitudes Survey (IRCOPPS, 

15a, 2 scales) 

The results of the multiple regression prediction studies 
required to test the hypothesis of interest in this section are shown 
in Table 20, Clearly, judging from the probability values of the 
multiple correlations (cf., Table 20), none of the R*s in the Table 
was high enough to be accepted as a nearly non-chance occurrence. On 
the other hand, the values of R, and, therefore, the percentages of 
criterion variance accounted for by the predictor measures employed, 
were high enough to encourage the belief that the hypothesis being 
tested should be further, and more systematically, examined with a 
larger sample of cases* In other words, despite the canons of 
statistical nicety, it would appear from our studies that there is a 
considerably better than chance probability that teacher behavior 
(as measured by ratings anchored in direct observations) is a function 
of the teacher* s characteristics and the pupils’* attributes operating 



jointly* 
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TABLE 20 

MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS AND PERCENTAGES OF ORF 
CRITERION VARIANCE ACCOUNTED FOR BY A COMBINATION 
OF MEASURED TEACHER AND PUPIL ATTRIBUTES USED AS PREDICTORS 



Criteria 


R 


% Variance 


P 


ORF Is 


Stirris Cog, Devt • 


.69 


47 


.27 


ORF II: 


Providing Warmth 


c 63 


39 


.61 


ORF III: 


Showing Child Respect 


.69 


47 


.27 


ORF IV: 


Encourage Motor Skills 


.61 


37 


.70 


ORF V: 


Teachers* Dependency 


.66 


43 


.44 


ORF VI: 


Providing Reinforcement 


.63 


40 


.59 


ORF VII: 


Stim... .Emot. Control 


.71 


51 


.16 


ORF VIII: 


Middle Class Orient, 


.65 


43 


.45 
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When the results presented in this Chapter are viewed together 
with the findings reviewed in Chapter III, it becomes apparent that 
neither the makeup of the teacher, the classroom behavior of the 
teacher, nor the attributes of pupils can be ignored if we are to 
gain an increased understanding of the intricacies of effective 
compensatory teaching for disadvantaged children* 

Predicting DRF-Measured Criterion Behavior from 
Teachers 1 Attitudes. Opinions, and Needs for Hel p 
The concluding note in the preceding section becomes, per- 
haps, a slightly more resonant one when a final QRF prediction study 
is considered* The proposition was made in our overriding paradigm 
that, apart from its dependence on pupils* attributes, a teacher*s 
observed teaching behavior is independently influenced by factors in 
her own life history and environment and by her attitudes, opinions, 
and "needs*" This is the hypothesis on which the results found for 
63 teachers, presented in Table 21, come to bear* Again, of course, 
the number of teachers involved in the analysis was so small as 
to prejudice the finding of "statistically significant" multiple 
correlation coefficients, even though their absolute numerical values 
were relatively high* 

In the present analysis the criteria to be predicted were, 
again, the scores on eight QRF factor-based scales* The predictor 
instruments employed were: 



o 
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TABLE 21 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION PREDICTIONS OF TEACHERS* (N=63) ORF-MEASURED 
BEHAVIOR FROM SCORES ON SELF-REPORT MEASURES OF TEACHERS* ATTITUDES 


Cri 


teria 


R 


a? 

/° 


Variance 


P 


ORF I: 


Stim. Cog* Devt. 


.59 




35 


.17 


QRF II: 


Providing* • .Support 


.52 




27 


.5* 


ORF III: 


Showing* • .Respect 


.61 




37 


.11 


ORF IV: 


Stim. Motor Skills 


.45 




20 


.83 


ORF V: 


Teacher Dependency 


.55 




30 


,37 


ORF VI: 


Reinforcement 


.51 




27 


.52 


ORF VII: 


Encouraging Control 


.61 




38 


.11 


ORF VIII 


: Middle Class Orientation 


.55 




31 


.32 
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1. Teachers* Minnesota Teacher Attitude 

Inventory scores 

2. Teachers 1 Dimensions of Teacher 

Opinion s (IRCCPPS, 12c) scores on 
5 "Mental Health Promoting Behavior" 
factors 

3. Teachers 3 total "irritability" scores on 

the Behavior Classification Checklist 
(IRCOPPS Form llbl) 

4* Teachers* scores on 8 scales of the 
Needs for Assistance Inventory 
(IRCOPPS Form 19a) 

5. Teachers 5 scores on 2 scales of the 
Child Attitudes Survey (IRCOPPS 
Form 15a) 



The pertinent multiple correlation coeff icients, percentages 
of overlapping criterion-predictor variance, and relevant probabil- 
ity values are presented in Table 21. Whils the results shown in 
Table 21 do not meet the conventional requirements (P = .05) for 
statistical significance (virtually non-chance occurrence), they 
are based on small samples of cases, as was pointed out earlier, 
and thus may be regarded as provocatively suggestive that our 
hypothesis might not be erroneous if tested systematically with a 
larger number of teachers. Indeed, the percentages of criterion 
variance "accounted" for by the predictor measures of antecedently 
developed attitudes and needs relative to children are substantial 
arid interesting. 
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When the findings in Table 21 are viewed in conjunction with 
those in Table 19 (Chapter III) pertaining to the prediction of the 
eight ORF criteria from demographic and personal data for 110 Head Start 
teachers, it is evident that further study is imperative in order to 
establish adequately the relationships of teachers' attitudes, 
demography, and personal histories to variance in their directly 
observable (ORF ) classroom teaching behavior "styles." 




CHAPTER V 



DESCRIPTIVE AND PREDICTION STUDIES OF COGNITIVE 
CHANGES IN SUMMER, 1965, HEAD START CHILDREN 

In Chapter 3, substantial amounts of statistical evidence 
were brought to bear on the general issue of the predictability of 
measurable intellectual and related kinds of changes which occurred in 
a Texas-wide sample of Summer, 1965, pupils enrolled in Project Head 
Start classes. The studies presented in Chapter 3 dealt chiefly, how- 
ever, with the predictability of changes in children from direct observa- 
tional measures (ORF) of Head Start classroom teaching behavior factors. 
Chapter 4, in turn, brought evidence to bear on the hypothesis that 
teaching behavior, as measured by the ORF , could be predicted from 
other measures of both teachers and children. This Chapter is devoted 
to examining in further detail the measurable cognitive changes which 
Summer, 1965, Head Start children were found to experience. 

The Relationship of Intellectual Chanoe to the 
Temporal Interval Between Testing and Retestino Pupils 
An investigation was carrieo out by Pierce-Jones, Friedman, 
and Caldwell, as part of the present research program, which tested the 
hypothesis that Head Start experience may have contributed to signifi- 
cant changes in measurable attributes of children*s cognitive function- 
ing. In addition, it tested the related hypothesis that such changes 
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could be related to the temporal amount (in days) of Head Start 
experience which children had undergone between the date on which they 
were initially tested by trained examiners and the date on which they 
were retested* 



Method 

One hundred twenty-six children enrolled in 70 Head Start 

Child Development Centers in 40 Texas Communities were examined 
relatively early and, a second time, relatively late in their Summer, 
1965, Head Start periods. Negro-, Latin-, and Anglo-American children 
were included in the sample tested. The examiners were skilled 
psychometrists; they included Anglo-, Negro-, and Latin-Amencan men 
and women. Spanish-speaking as well as English-speaking examiners 
were employed. Tests were administered in colloquial Spanish whenever 
this was necessary. The time interval between "early" tests and "late" 
tests ranged from 11-29 days; the median number of days was 14. 



Changes in raw scores were subjected to analysis of variance 
procedures to determine (l) if the first and second testings oi all 126 
children were significantly different, and (2) if first and second test 
scores were significantly different as a result of the length of time 
between the two tests. Thirty-five subjects were tested twice, with an 
interval of 10-13 days; the interval of 34 other subjects was 14-18 
days; the intertest period for another 31 subjects was 19-22 days; and, for 
26 subjects, the period was 23-29 days. 
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The tests administered to the children were (l) the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test . (2) the Sequin Form Board , and (3) a 
shortened (70 item) form of Caldwell* s Preschool Achievement Inventory . 

The first of these tests measured children* s verbal ability; the second 
measured visual-perceptual ability; the third instrument tested a conglom- 
erate of factors of intellectual, verbal, quantitative, and other 
abilities involved in "school readiness" and intellectual development. 

Results 

The mean scores and P-values obtained from the five analyses of 
variance outlined above are shown in Table 22 0 In the first comparison, 
that involving "early" and "late" tests of all 126 children, the 
differences were clearly statistically reliable, and in the expected 
direction, on both the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) and 
Caldwell *s Preschool Inventory (PSl) (P < .001 in each case). The 
obtained score difference on the Sequin Form Board (SFB) was not 
statistically significant. 

When sub-groups were classified by the length of the temporal 
interval between each subject's "early" and "late" testing, the means 
shown in Table 22 for these groups were found. Significant differences 
between PPVT means were found for the 14-18 day retest subjects and for 
those retested at 23-29 days. The trend was toward significance (P <*05) 
for the 10-13 day retest means on the PPVT . but did not quite reach it. 
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TABLE 22 

Changes of Scores Between "Early" and "Late" Testings with 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary , Sequin form Board, and 
Preschool Inventory for all Subjects and for 
Time Interval Groups 







Mean Scores 


Mean Scores 


Mean Scores 


Groups 


?P\IT 


SFB 


PS I 




Test 1 Test 2 


P Test 1 Test 2 


P Test 1 Test 2 P 



All Ss 


45.93 


47.85 


.00 


28.56 


28.15 


NS 


43.79 


45.56 


. 00 *** 


(N = 126) 


10-13 days 


47.94* 


49.51 


NS 


28.71 


26.83 


NS 


46.40 


4S.4y 


.00*** 


(N = 35) 


14-28 days 
(M = 34) 


44.74 


47.94 


.05 


25.59 


31.06 


.09 


42.03 


/ / r\ A 


.00*** 


19-22 days- 
(N = 31) 


48.52 


48.06 


NS 


32.77 


26.00 


.00 


44.00 


44.16 


NS 


23-29 days 
(N = 26) 


41.69 


45.23 


• .05 


27.23 


28.69. 


NS 


42.31- 


45.04 


. 00 *** 



*** Significant at P < .001 



o 
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The difference between P PVT retest means for the 19-22 day group was not 
a dependable one. 

No clear trend was evident for any of the statistical comparisons 
made for test-retest data on the Seouin Form Board , although the absolute 
numerical differences between means differed in the desired direction in 
3 of 5 comparisons, i.e ., for test-retest differences in means obtained 
with an intertest interval of 14 or more days. 

The differences shown in Table 22 for Preschool Achievement 
Inventory comparisons were statistically significant (P < *001) in 4 of 
5 instances, the only exception noted being for the 19-22 day intertest 
interval. All differences between Preschool Inventory means were in the 
desired and expected direction. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

The resul’cs obtained in this study, and shown both in Table 22 
and in Figure 2, lead almost inevitably to the conclusion that the levels 
of cognitive functioning of Head Start children (as measured by the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the Preschool Achievement Inventory) 
improved significantly between an initial and a later examination by 
skilled examiners. The results for the Seouin Form Board were equivocal, 
but did not suggest that any reliable change was measured by this 
instrument. 
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It well may be wondered (1) if real cognitive change occurred 
in these children; (2) if the children attained greater sophistication 
in testing situations; (3) if they showed simply "practice effects" 
from repeated testing; or (4) if they were, perhaps, coached in their 
classes for these tests. Our data are not adequate to resolve this 
issue clearly. However, it may be noted that others who tested 1965 
Head Start children and comparable control children did find signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups on such tests as the Peabody . 

We are disposed, on such grounds, as well as on others discussed below, 
to think that the changes we have found are real ones rather than mere 
statistical artifacts. 



A Comparison Study of 
Head Start vs. Non-Head Start Children 
A comparison (but probably not a true "control") sample of 
non-Head Start children was obtained in the autumn of 1965. This 
sample included 188 males and 167 females who were in the first grade 
in communities where our Head Start sample was selected. They had 
not participated in Head Start programs but were older when tested 
than was the Head Start sample. Comparison children were tested in 
their schools using the same instruments as were employed with the 
Summer Head Start children. All examinations were made during the 
eighth week of the comparison group’s first-grade work. The children 
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selected were chosen to be tested, by their first-grade teachers, as 
children who should have been eligible for Head Start. Two-way analy- 
ses of variance were performed on the data to test differences due to 
sex and group membership (Head Start vfs. Comparison), the categorical 
divisions employed for analytic purposes. 

The results obtained for the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(Tables 23 and 24) indicated that no statistically dependable differ- 
ences occurred between the Head Start children's performance and that 
of the non-Head Start children in the comparison group. There was, 
however, a significant difference between the performances of males 
and females (in favor of males). 

All instruments administered, other than the Peabody, showed the 
Head Start children to have performed at a sionif icantly higher level 
than did the comparison sample of non-Head Start children* Such differ- 
ences held for the Preschool Inventory's Scale Is Quantitative (Tables 
25 and 26); Scale II: Unnamed (Tables 27 and 28); Scale III: Control 

and Following Directions (Tables 29 and 30); Scale IV: Verbal-Social 

(Tables 31 and 32); and Scale V: Developmental Increments (Tables 33 

and 34). From these differences, which are quite improbably chance 
occurrences, it is clear that children who participated in Head Start 
performed at a substantially higher level on the 5 scales of the Pre- 
school Inventory than did a comparison group of Texas first-graders 



who had not participated in Head Start. Moreover, the Head Start 
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TABLE 23 

Analysis of Variance to Test Hypothesis Yhat Sex of 
Pupil and Amount of Head Start Experience Influenced 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores 



Source 


M.S. 


df 


F 


P 


Total 


122.781 


480 






Between 


512.469 


3 






A (sex) 


1365.790 


1 


11.3504 


.0012* 


B (group) 


13.217 


1 


• .1098 


.7399 


A X B 


158.399 


1 


1.3164 


.2504 


Within 


120.330 


477 














TABLE 24 



Mean Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test Scores of Boys 
and Girls With and Without Head Start 



Group 



Mean PPVT Score 



All Male Children 49.87 

All Female Children 46*04 

All Head Start Children 47.77 

All non-Head Start Children 48.14 

Male Children — Head Start 50.34 

Female Children - Head Start 45.20 

Male Children - non-Head Start 49.41 

Female Children — non-Head Start 46.88 
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TABLE 2b 

Analysis of Variance Showing Influences of Sex and Group 



(Head Start 


non-Head Start) cn Preschool I 
(Quantitative) Scores 




Source 


Wean 

Squared 


df 


F 


P 


Total 


22.04 


480 






Between 


80.58 


3 






Sex 


112.70 


1 


5.20 


.02* 


Group 


128.89 


1 


5.95 


.01* 


Sex X Group 


.14 


1 


.01 


NS 


Within 


21.68 


477 







* P< .05 
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TA8LE 26 

Means for Sex and Head Start vs. non-Head Start Groups 
of Preschool Scale I (Quantitative) Scores 



Groups 


Means 






Males 


15.00 


Females 


17.91 


Head Start 


19.05 


non-Head Start 


17.87 
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TABLE 27 

Analysis of Variance Showing Influence of Head Start 
Experience on Preschool II (Personal “Social Responsiveness) 



Source 


Wean 

Squared 


df 


F 


P 


Total 


9*62 


480 




- 


Between 


875 . 64 


3 






Sex (A) 


.37 


1 


.09 


.76 


HS vs# non-HS (B) 


2626.43 


«9 

i 


629.37 


.00* 


A X B 


.13 


1 


.03 


.86 


Within 


4.17 


477 







* Pc.001 



o 
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TABLE 28 



Means for Head Start and non-Head Start Children on 
Preschool Scale II (Personal -Social Responsiveness) 




Groups 


Means 






Head Start 


11*67 






non-Head Start 


6*35 
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TABLE 29 

Analysis of Variance Testing Influences of Sex and 
Head Start Experience on Preschool Scale III 
(Control. • .Directions) 



Source 


Mean 

Squared 


df 


F 


P 


Total 


16.39 


480 






Between 


141.55 


3 






Sex (A) 


.14 


1 


,.009 


.92 


Head Start Group (B) 


412.41 


1 


26.427 


.00* 


A X B 


12.10 


1 


.77 


.61 


Wi.thin 


15.61 


477 







* P <.001 
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TABLE 30 

Weans for Head Start Groups of Preschool ScaljS III 
(Control .* .Directions) Scores 



Group 



Means 



Head Start 



21.82 



non-Head Start 



19.71 



TABLE 31 



Analysis of Variance Testing Influences of Sex and 
Head Start Experience on Preschool Scale IV 
(Verbal-Social) 



Source 


Mean 

Squared 


df 


F 


P 


Total 


14.57 


480 






Between 


166.73 


3 






Sex (A) 


20.03 


1 


1.47 


.22 


Head Start Group (B) 


479.14 


1 


35.19 


.00* 


A X B 


1.01 


1 


.07 


.78 


Within 


13.62 


477 







* P< .01 



ERIC 
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TABLE 32 

Means of Head Start Groups on Scale IV of Preschool 

(Verbal-Social) 



Group 



Means 



Head Start 



10.04 



non~Head Start 



7.77 
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TABLE 33 

Analysis of Variance Testing Influences of Sex and 
Head Start Experience on Pres chool Scale V Scores 
(Developmental Increments) 



Wean 



Source 


Squared 


df 


F 


P 


Total 


41.73 


480 






Between 


v J i o 


3 






Sex (A) 


107.20 


1 


2.64 


.10 


Head Start Group (B) 


593.97 


1 


14.64 


.00* 


A X B 


o005 


1 


.00 


.98 


Within 


40.57 


477 







* P<o001 



TABLE 34 



Mean Scores on Preschool \l (Developmental Increments) 
for Head Start Experience Groups 



Group 


Means 


Head Start 


24*44 


non-Head Start 


21*91 



o 

ERIC 
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children’s performances differed in a favorable direction from those 
of the non-Head Start children. 

Overall, these differences indicated that Head Start children 
well may have entered the first grade with fewer deficiencies and 
greater readiness to learn than did other "disadvantaged" first graders- - 
those who had not been in Summer Head Start classes. It is also 
conceivable, of course, that the Head Start children, more often than 
the comparison sample of first-graders, came from less disadvantaged 
circumstances originally*, although the efforts which were made to enroll 
Head Start eligible children in the summer of 1965 were intensive and, 
seemingly, highly effective. 

Effects of Head Start Programs On The Test-Retest 
Variance Found Amono Head Start Children 

It has been made evident (above) that Head Start children appear 
really to have changed, on the average and in important characteristics, 
in association with Summer, 1965, Head Start experience. It can also be 
asked, however, if Head Start children became more or less heterogeneous 
in their intellectual functioning. 

To answer this question, test-retest variance ratios for 126 
children who participated in Project Head Start were studied in our re- 
search program. The sample of children was randomly selected but was 
stratified both according to geographical location in Texas and according 
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to urban vs» rural distributiono The cognitive and perceptual^motor tests 
used were: (l) the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test . (2) the Seouin Form 

Board , and (3) the 5 scales of the Preschool Inventory . The results are 
presented in Table 35 . 

From the results shown in Table 35 9 it may be seen that the 
variance ratios were statistically significant in 2 comparisons, i.e. . 
that involving the Sequin Form Board and that involving the Preschool 
Inventory . Scale II. It should also be observed that the variance 
ratio for the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test approached statistical 
significance (P < .05). These three substantial variance ratios, how- 
ever, do not represent variance changes in the same direction . The 
variances of Peabody and Seouin Form Board scores decreased consider- 
ably from the first testing to the second, while the variance found 
with the Unnamed, or Personal-Social Responsiveness, Scale of the 
Preschool Inventory almost doubled. 

The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test requires a pointing response 
from the child to the spoken names of pictures presented by an examiner. 
Perhaps few children in the Head Start sample had been exposed previously 
to similar materials and tasks. Therefore, Head Start programs may 
have emphasized this kind of activity and, further, may have geared 
these activities to the lower levels of the classes. Thus, the children 
who scored in the upper limits of the sample appear to have remained at 



TA3LE 35 



Comparison of Test VjS.Retest Variances 
of 126 Pupils’ Criterion Scores 





Test 

Variance 


Retest 

Variance 


F 


P* 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


143.67 


107.25 


1.34 


.103** 


Sequin Form Board 


256.58 


126.35 


2.03 


.001*** 


Preschool Inventory 










I (Quantative) 


22.80 


22.27 


1.02 


.895 


II (Unnamed) 


4.91 


8.81 


1.80 


.002*** 


III (Control and fullouring 
directions) 


11.36 


13.30 


1.17 


,380 


IV (Verbal-Social) 


11.73 


11.36 


1.03 


.858 


V (Developmental) 


37.55 


38.65 


1.03 


.872 



*Tuio-tailed tests 
**Approaches significance 
***P<.01 
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approximately the same levels but children who scored lower seemingly 
increased their scores on the second testing. This explanation seems 
to account for the obtained decrease in variance. A similar explana- 
tion is possible, although perhaps less acceptable, for the decrease 
in variance on the Sequin Form Board . 

An increase in variance was noted on the Preschool Inventory. 
Scale II*. This scale is unnamed, but it contains items which require 
the child to give his name, the names of other children in his class, 
and their last names; and to trace from one object to another. At the 
first testing, few children should have known the names of the other 
children in the class? However, at the later testing, the children 
probably knew the names of at least some of the other children in the 
class, as well as other information. The number of names and the degree 
of other information that a child had acquired should have depended upon 
his interactions with others and upon areas of individual emphasis pro- 
vided by his particular teacher. Thus, the variance should have been 
expected to decrease on Scale II of the Preschool Inventory . 

As we have seen, children who participated in Project Head 
Start showed changes in their average performances and in their test— 
retsat '.variability on several examinations* Moreover, the literature, 

*This scale (II) of the Preschool Inventory was not named in 
the Summer of 1965, when we employed it in our investigations. More 
recently, Caldwell and Scule appear to view the scale as measuring a 
factor construct called ’’Personal— Social Responsiveness.” 
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as well as our own work (this Report), suggests that teacher behavior, 
background experience, and developed attitudes are related to the 
child* s performance, his perception of himself, his acceptance in the 
classroom, and similar characteristics* 

Triple classification analyses of variance were performed in 
order, deliberately, to study the interaction of certain independent 
variables which might well have affected the performance of Head 
Start children* Comparisons, thus, were made of the children* s dif- 
ference (change) scores on the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test * and 
the five scales of the Preschool Inventory , 

The first independent variable was the time interval between 
the test and retest of each child. This variable was measured in two 
categories? (1) retests given 10 through 18 days after the first 
testing, and (2) retests administered JL9 throuoh 29 days after the 
first testing. The sex of the child, male or female, constituted 
the second independent variable measured* The third independent var- 
iable was the ethnic oroup identification of each child*s teacher , 
i»e* , Anglo-, Latin, or Negro American* 

The results of the analysis of variance in which children* s 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test change scores were the measure of the 
dependent variable are shown in Table 36, 

The only effect which approached statistical significance 
(P< *05) was that which represented the interaction of time with the 
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TABLE 36 



Analysis of Variance ; Peabody Picture Vocabulary. Test 



Source 


fflean Squared 


F«-Ratio 


P 


Time 


12.602 


.2053 


.6561 


Child Sex 


27.547 


.4487 


.5114 


Teacher Ethnicity 


84.144 


1.3706 


.2570 


Time X Child Sex 


130.421 


2.1244 


.1439 


Time X Teacher Ethnicity 


14.856 


.2420 


.7885 


Child Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 


3.908 


.0637 


.9360 


Time X Child Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 62,074 


1.0111 


.3685 




TABLE 36 



Analysis of Variance: Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 



Source Mean Squared F-Ratio P 



Time 

Child Sex 

Teacher Ethnicity 

Time X Child Sex 

Time X Teacher Ethnicity 

Child Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 

Time X Child Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 



12.602 


.2053 


.6561 


27.547 


.4487 


.5114 


84.144 


1.3706 


.2570 


130.421 


2.1244 


.1439 


14.B56 


.2420 


•7B85 


3.908 


.0637 


.9380 


62.074 


1.0111 


.3685 
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child's sex. The pertinent F-Ratio was 2.1244, and a comparison of 
the group means tended to show differences that were not accounted 
for by any single independent variable. The cross-classified means 
are presented in Table 37. Although not significantly different sta- 
tistically, the pattern of the means in Table 37 suggested that short- 
interval males tended to do better on the Peabody than did long-inter- 
val males, while the opposite tended to be true for females, albeit 
the obtained difference was a smaller one. Short-interval males im- 
proved more than short-interval famales, while long— interval females 
improved slightly more than long-interval males. Moreover, short- 
interval males improved more than long-interval females, but long- 
interval males and short-interval females showed almost equal mean 
difference scores. 

The results of the same kind of analysis made for scores 
qo Scale I (Quantitative) appear in Table 33. In this analysis 
(cf. Table 38), two F-Ratios approached statistical significance, one 
being produced by the interaction of the child's sex with the teacher's 
ethnicity, the other being yielded by the triple interaction of time 
with child's sex and teacher ethnicity. The means of the difference 
scores (classified according to child's sex and teacher's ethnicity) 
are presented in Table 39. 
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TABLE 37 

Means for Time X Child* s Sex Groups on the Peabody T est 



Time By Sex 



Male 



Female 



Short Intertest Interval (10-18 Days) 4.6128 



1.1056 



Long Intertest Interval (19-29 Days) 



1.4630 



2.7615 
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TABLE 38 

Analysis of Variance f Preschool I (Quantitative)] 



Source of Variance 



Time 

Child Sex 

Teacher Ethnicity 

Time X Child Sex 

Time X Teacher Ethnicity 

Child Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 

Time X Child Sex X Teacher 



Wean Squared 


F-Ratio 


P 


.114 


.0108 


.9139 


9.758 


.9221 


.6593 


4.213 


.3981 


.6782 


7,418 


.7010 


.5909 


1.971 


.1863 


.8318 


23.665 


2.2363 


.1095 


21.690 


2.0497 


.1314 



Ethnicity 



TABLE 39 



Interaction of Child’s Sex with Teacher’s Ethnicity 



f Preschool (Quantitative) Weans] 



Teacher Ethnicity 

Child’s Sex . Negro Latin Anglo 



Wale 



1.8007 1.3214 .4533 



Female 



.2000 



-.4375 



1.8462 
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TABLE 40 

Preschoo l Inventory , Scale I, Means Representing the Interaction 
of Time, Child's Sex, and Teacher Ethnicity 
on Preschool Quantitative Scores 



Intertest Interval and 
Teachers 1 Ethnicity 


Sex 

Male 


of Pupils 

Female 


Short 


Negro Teachers 


.4348 


1.2000 


Latin Teachers 


2„1429 


-.6250 


Anglo Teachers 


.2500 


2.0000 


Long 


Negro Teachers 


3.1667 


-.8000 


Latin Teachers 


.5000 


-.2500 


Anglo Teachers 


.6667 


1.6923 
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The results of the analysis of the differences obtained with 
Scale II (Unnamed or "Personal-Social Responsiveness") of the Pre- 
school Inventory appear in Table 41 • These results suggest that 
children who were tested after a short interval of time tended to 
"backslide" slightly on Scale II (Personal-Social Responsiveness) 
of the Preschool Inventory . Children who had Negro teachers, and 
who were tested after a long interval, showed the most improvement. 

Anglo teachers 1 children improved slightly, and long-interval 
children of Mexican-American teachers backslid more than did children 
from any other group. The means of the difference scores on Pre- 
school Scale II, categorized according to time, child*s sex, and 
teacher ethnicity appear in Table 42 • These results showed that 
significant (P < .05) differences occurred between means, and these 
were not accounted for by any. single variable by itself. 

In the short-interval group, male children with Maxican- 
American teachers fared slightly better than did the other groups. 

Female children having Anglo teachers lost more ground than did others; 
the male children who had Anglo Head Start teachers also "backslid" 
slightly. Among the long-interval children, males with Negro teachers 
showed more improvement than did any others; children (both male and 1 
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TABLE 41 

Analysis of Variance f Preschool II (Unnamed)] 











Independent Variables 


Mean Squared 


F 


P 


Time 


11.510 


1.1794 


.2794 


Child Sex 


10.894 


1.1162 


.2931 


Teacher Ethnicity 


16.140 


1.6537 


.1941 


Time X Child Sex 


5.598 


.5736 


.5431 


Time X Teacher Ethnicity 


25.510 


2.6138 


.0758 


Child Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 


4.387 


.4495 


.6449 


Time X Child Sex X Teacher 
Ethnicity 


34.022 


3.4860 


.0329* 



*Significant at *05 level 




TABLE 42 



Group Weans Representing the Interaction of Time 
With Teacher Ethnicity on Preschool Scale II 



Time X Teacher Ethnicity 


Negro 


Latin 


Anglo 


Short Intertest Interval 


-•2783 


-•0268 


-.6250 


Long Intertest Interval 


1.7500 


-1.4167 


.8782 



o 
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TABLE 43 



Weans Representing the Interacting Influences of Time., Child’s Sex, 
and Teacher Ethnicity on "Personal-Social Responsiveness?' 

(Preschool Inventory ) 



Intertest Interval Weans 


Sex 

Wale 


of Pupils 

F emale 


Short 


Negro Teachers 


-.9565 


.4000 


Latin Teachers 


.5714 


-.6250 


Anglo Teachers 


-.2500 


- 1.0000 


Long 


Negro Teachers 


4.0000 


-.5000 


Latin Teachers 


-1.8333 


- 1.0000 


Anglo Teachers 


.8333 


.9231 
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female) whose teachers were of Mexican descent decreased in per- 
formance; and long-interval children with so-called Anglo teachers 
tended to gain slightly. 

The results of our analyses of the available data for Scale 
III (Control and Following Directions) of the P reschool Inventory 
are given in Table 44. • The only independent variable that produced 
a main order effect on test-retest difference scores which approached 
statistical dependability was teacher ethnicity. The pertinent group 
means are presented in Table 45. The difference score means found 
for the children having Latin- and Anglo-American teachers showed 
slight, but almost equal, decreases. The children who had Negro 
teachers, however, showed an even greater decrease. Additional 
study will surely be required in this case before an adequate inter- 
pretation can be made of the results. 

Analyses of differences found with the Preschool Inventory . 
Scale IV (Verbal-Social) did not show any variations which approached 
statistical significance, but the analysis of Preschool Inventory 
Scale V difference scores produced one result which merits presenta- 
tion in Table 46. Of short interval children, males having teachers 
of Mexican heritage earned higher difference scores than did other 
groups. However, female children with Latin-American teachers 
“backslid" to achieve a negative score (on the average) on Scale V. 



TABLE 44 



Analysis of Variance* Preschool III, Control and Following Directions 





Independent Variables 


Mean Squared 


F 


P 


Time 




11.015 


.7273 


.59 


Child* s Sex 




11.416 


.7538 


• 60 1 


Teacher Ethnicity 




45.323 


2.9927 


*05 


Time X Child *s Sex 




22.586 


1.4913 


.22* 


Time X Teacher Ethnicity 




2.720 


.1796 


.83 


Child* s Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 




18.780 


1.2400 


.29 


Time X Child* s Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 


.301 


.0199 


.98 



o 

ERJC 



TABLE 45 



Means Representing the Effect of the Ethnicity of Teachers 
on Preschool Inventory . Scale III, "Control" 



Negro 


Latin 


Anglo 


-2.1933 


-.0565 


-.0807 



ERjt 
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TABLE 46 

Analysis of Variance: Preschool Inventory . Scale V 
"Developmental Increments" 



Independent Variables 


Mean Squared 


F 


P 


Time 


3.098 


.1631 


.6899 


Child Sex 


23.515 


1.2383 


.2673 


Teacher Ethnicity 


26.882 


1.4156 


.2458 


Time X Child Sex 


2.852 


.1502 


.7012 


Time X Teacher Ethnicity 


22.546 


1.1873 


.3087 


Child Sex X Teacher Ethnicity 
Timo X Child Sex X Teacher 


38.315 


2.0177 


.1356 



52.279 2.7530 .0662 



Ethnicity 
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TABLE 47 

Means Representing Interaction of Time With Child*s Sex and 
Teacher Ethnicity on Preschool "Developmental" Scale 



Intertest Difference Means 


Males 


Females 


(Short Interval) 


Negro Teachers 


-.3478 


1.5500 


Latin Teachers 


3.1429 


-1.5000 


Anglo Teachers 


.7500 


1.5000 


(Long Interval) 


Negro Teachers 


3.5000 


-1.3000 


Latin Teachers 


-.8333 


2.2500 


Anglo Teachers 


.8333 


2.9231 
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Other groups tended to gain slightly, except for the male children 
taught by Negro teachers. In the latter case, however, only a 
slightly depressed mean difference was noted. For long-interval 
children, the greatest amount of improvement was shown by male 
pupils with Negro teachers. Following that were female children 
having Anglo- and/or Lat in-American teachers. Females with Negro 
teachers showed the most depressed scores; males with Latin teachers 
followed, while male children having Anglo teachers improved slightly. 

Are Cognitive Changes in Head Start Children Related 
to Their Teachers f Backgrounds 

From evidence adduced in the preceding section of this Report, 
it is apparent that such characteristics of Head Start teachers as, 
for example, their ethnic identifications, seemed to influence the 
amount of change which occurred in the pupils under their tutelage 
during the Summer of 1965. We could ask, quite logically then, whether 
or not childrens changes (test-retest difference scores) could be 
effectively predicted from a prior knowledge of prospective Head 
Start teachers’ background characteristics. This was among the major 
questions ' posed by- us in our evaluation research program. This 
section presents the results of our study of the problem. 

By the use of multiple linear regression (correlation) procedures, 
data from 103 children and their teachers were analyzed to answer the 
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question asked in the heading above* The following model was used* 
Criteria 

(1) Peabody Picture Vocabulary : pretest-post-test 

difference scores 

(2) Preschool Inventory difference scores 

(5 scales) 

Predictors 

(1) Ethnic group membership 

(2) Marital status 

(3) Home community size 

(4) Father’s occupation 

(5) Church attendance (frequency) 

(6) Amount of teaching experience 

(7) College grade point average 

The hypothesis which was tested predicted that children’s 
criterion difference scores would be related to the predictor factors 
in teachers’ backgrounds listed above* The results obtained appear 
in Table 48. These results upheld the hypothesis that the change 
scores achieved by the children enrolled in Project Head Start were 
reliably related to their teachers* backgrounds. The criteria pre- 
dicted in testing the hypothesis at issue here were the same as those 
implicated by tests of earlier (Chapter III) hypotheses which related 
changes in children to teacher behavior and to certain attitudes 
of teachers. The scale measuring "Control and Following Directions" 
and the "Verbal-Social” scale of Caldwell’s Preschool Inventory were 
both predicted significantly at the .01 level; the lowest F-ratio was 
obtained for the "Quantitative" scale of the Preschool Inventory . 
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TABLE 4e 

Criterion Changes (Pre- vs. Post-tests) in Children as Related 
to "Teacher Background" Predictor Variables 



i*j m 



Criteria 


R 


Per Cent Variance 


P 


Peabody difference scores 


.39 


16 


*14 


Preschool Inventory: Scale 
I (Quantitative). 


.29 


09 


.67 


Preschool Inventory: Scale 
II (Unnamed). 


.35 


13 


.31 


Preschool Inventory: Scale 

III (Control and Followinq 


\ 






Instructions. 


.51 


26 


.00* ** 


Preschool Inventory: Scale 
IV (Verbal-Social). 


.54 


29 


.001** 


Preschool Inventory: Scale 
V (Develoomentally Sensitive 
Items). 


.39 


15 


.15 



df = 11 and 91 



** Significant at .01 level 



All other F-ratios were sufficiently high to suggest some intuitive 
support for the hypothesis, although they were not significant at the 
,05 level • From these results, and others already presented in 
Chapter III, the suggestion may be made that the measured behavior 
and background characteristics of teachers are similar in their 
relationship to the change scores for Head Start children when the 
criteria and predictors of the present study are employed. The 
relationship appears to be stronger, however, where the criteria 
measured seem to demand relatively more verbal activity and social 
interaction between the teacher and the pupil in order for changes 
to be effected* 

The reliability of prediction of the criteria used in the 
present model might have been increased if the number of predictors 
had been smaller. Marital status included a remarried classification 
category which received no positive responses, so, in the present 
model, this predictor was unnecessary; it reduced the possible pre- 
dictive significance. The predictor variable, church attendance, was 
of little value, perhaps because of the social desirability of a posi- 
tive response. This predictor could have been eliminated; denomina- 
tional affiliation might possibly have been a more effective predictor. 
If any event, the effects upon the significance of prediction caused 
by such changes in the predictor set might be or substantial interest 



and value. Despite these caveats, however, the hypothesis tested 
was somewhat supported by the results, such support suggesting that 
differences in childrens intellectual functioning scores are 
related to teacher background characteristics with the criteria 
and predictors considered here. 



CHAPTER VI 

PREDICTING ATTITUDES OF SUMMER 1965 HEAD START TEACHERS TOWARD 
PROJECT HEAD START AND ITS CHILDREN 

In his doctoral dissertation , which was completed as a part of 
the present research program, Boger (1966) conducted an elaborate 
multiple linear regression investigation of differences among 1,000 
of the Head Start teachers in the Texas Summer Program of 1965 in 
their attitudes and beliefs about the program and about children. 

Boger !s basic contention was that teachers from different ethnic sub- 
groups, possessing similar childhood socio-economic backgrounds, rural 
or urban residence, and amount of teaching experience, would manifest 
predictable variance in different attitudes toward, and expectations 
for, behavior similar to that which might be encountered among more 
or less ’’typical” Head Start children. The data employed consisted 
of teachers* responses to selected attitude inventories which were 
administered to them while they were members of a training workshop 
held before the beginning of Head Start teaching in the summer of 1965 

General Rationale 

Using a Lewinian field-theoretical formulation (Ryans, I960), 
teacher behavior (B^.) was seen by Boger to be a function of two op- 
erative factors: (P.J.) the teacher and (E x ) the environmental press 

at a given moment, X, in time, i.e .,[8 T = (Pj, E x )]« The situational 
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and organismic conditions that define (Py) at any instant in time were 
seen, further, to be functions of the motivational set of the teacher 
at time X. The motivational set, in turn, was viewed as depending on 
the developed attitude structure of the Head Start teacher. This gen- 
eral model proposed that teachers’ attitudes (A t ) are at least serai- 
consistent predispositions toward engaging in certain behavior as 
responses to child behavior constituting environmental cues. In other 
words, attitudes were seen as "residues” of previous experiences m the 
teacher’s life, psychological structures in terms of which any subse- 
quent situation would be approached. Together with other contempor- 
aneously operating influences (E x ), developed attitudes should then 
influence consequent teacher behavior. 

Major Hypotheses 

The recent literature concerning teacher attitudes was reviewed 
and, taken in light of the general thedretical context of the study, 
led Boger (1966) to assert two major hypotheses, as follows: 

1. Mexican- American and Negro teachers began 
Project Head Start with more accepting and optimistic 
attitudes toward the program, and toward the children 
it would serve, than did the Anglo-American teachers. 

2. Teachers of Mexican-American and Negro descent 
and culture began Project Head Start with more authori- 
tarian attitudes regarding the management of child be- 
havior than did their Anglo-American counterparts. 
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Measuring Dev/ices 

The measures of the dependent variables in Bogeys study were 
items from the Project Head Start Evaluation and Survey Form and 
scores from three other attitude inventories! (l) the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory ; (2) the Behavior Class ification Checklist. 

( PSRC Form llbl); and (3) the Child Attitudes Survey, (PSRC Form 15a) 
(See Appendix * )• The measure of the major independent variable was, 
of course, the teacher* s reported ethnic background. Other indepen- 
dent, or predictor, variables measured veres (1) teaching experience 
with deprived children, (2) teacher*3 childhood socio-economic back- 
ground, and (3) the relative rurality— urbanity of the teacher *s child- 
hood environment. 



Methods of Analysis 

The data for 1000 Head Start teachers were analyzed by con- 
structing and then testing relevant multiple linear regression models. 
The CDC 1604 computer was used in making these analyses. The value 
of the F -ratio was employed as a decision rule by which to judge if 
(1) differences in expected "full model” criterion prediction values 
(R) for the three ethnic sub-cultural groups could be concluded to be 
nonrandom and (2) ascertaining the probability level at which this 
conclusion could be drawn. The directio n of significant differences 
was evaluated from graphic representations of the full model expected 
values for each dependent variable. The pertinent graphs appear in 
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Boger’s (1966) dissertation. Overall differences, across the twelve 
mutually exclusive control variable categories employed, were examined 
for evidence providing support (or non-support) for the hypotheses 
initially asserted* 

Attitudes of Optimism for and Acceptance of. 

Head Start Program and Children 



The general theoretical model basic to the research program 
reported herein proposed that life experiences (from birth to the 
time of the behavior studied) partially determine a teacher’s attitudes 
toward pupils* environments and toward child behavior, a proposition 
which earlier research by Rich (i960), Robinow (I960), Havighurst 
(1960), and Goldberg (1964) had supported. Boger hypothesized, there- 
fore, that teachers who, themselves, have experienced the subcultural 
"realities" of deprived children directly would, generally, accept, 
identify with, and relate to these children more effectively than 
would others who had not had such experience. It was predicted, also, 
that Anglo-American teachers »in general, would manifest environmentally 
developed patterns of relatively unaccepting and pessimistic attitudes 
regarding environmentally deprived children and their potential for 
change. 



Results and Int e rpretation 

In the main, these contentions just described were supported 



o 
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by Boger's (1966) analyses. Table 49 describes the seven questionnaire 
items used to measure teachers' attitudes along an "acceptance vs. non- 
acceptance" dimension. Five of these criterion items, analyzed in 
relation to ethnic group membership and other predictors, produced 
F-ratios which were statistically significant (P < .05); three of them 
were even more significant (P < .001). These results are presented in 
Table 50* The direction of these non-chance differences was consis- 
tently in the direction hypothesized. Thus, Anglo teachers were sig- 
nificantly less "accepting" in their responses than Latin-Amencan 
teachers, who manifested more acceptance, and Negro teachers, who showed 
most acceptance of Head Start types of children. Boger's (1966) 
findings supported Becker's (1952) contention, and Davis's (1952), 
therefore, that so-called "Anglo" teachers should be found to score 
lower (less empathic) on these kinds of items than should teachers 

from the other two ethnic sub-cultures. 

A second aspect of the general question asked earlier con- 
cerned teachers’ "optimism" that positive results with children would 
be achieved by the Summer Head Start project in 1965. Four criterion 
items measured this attitude; they, as administered in the Survey, are 
presented in Table Only one of these criteria yielded an F- 

ratio indicating that "optimism" could be significantly predicted. 
This criterion item asked, "How successful do you think this Summer's 
Head Start program will be, in general, in up-grading the educational 
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TABLE 49 

Criterion Items Used in the Project Head Start Evaluation and 
Survey Form (PHSEAS) to Measure Acceptance vs> Unacceptance of 

the Socially Disadvantaged 



Criterion Item 



Item Description 



1 



1A 




1 



1C 



1 



ID 



1 



IE 



1 



IF 




"How well do you feel that you 
really identify yourself with so- 
called 5 cultural!.'/ deprived* 
children?” 



"If you were given the opportunity 
would you go into full time work 
with the culturally deprived?" 

"To what extent do the people in 
the community in which you teach 
show concern about poverty and 
its effects?" 

"To what extent are the teachers 
in your school really concerned 
about poverty and its effects?" 

"To what extent do you feel you 
have been successful in working 
with pupils from various ethnic 
groups?" 

"To what extent do you feel you 
would be successful in working 
with pupils from various ethnic 
groups?" 

"In activities outside of school 
(neighborhood activities, club 
work 3 church work, children* s 
activities and groups) I nave had 
experience working with other 
ethnic groups to this extent*" 
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TABLE 50 



Prediction of Teachers* "Acceptance vs. Won-Acceptance" 





Scores 


from Ethnicity 


and Other 


Variables 






" 






R 2 










Criterion 


R 2 


Restricted 


Numerator 


Denominator 






Full Model 


Model 


Df 


Df 


F 


P 


Ha 


.0900 


.0516 


24 


964 


1.6916 


.020* 


i 

ns 


.1580 


.0735 


24 


964 


4.0752 


.000*** 


1 1C 


.0461 


.0157 


24 


964 


1.2819 


.162 


1 1D 


.0585 


.0116 


24 


964 


2.006 


.003** 


1 1E 


.0783 


.0214 


24 


964 


2.4786 


.000*** 


X 1F 


.0365 


.0118 


24 


964 


1.0323 


.421 


l. n 


.0814 


.0176 


24 


964 


2.7864 


.000*** 


1G 















*P < .05 

**P < .01 

***P < .001 



TABLE 51 



Criterion Items Measuring "Optimism" For Program Effectiveness 



Item Wo. 



Item Content 



1 



2A 



1 



2B 




1 



2D 



"At the present time which of the following 
might best describe part of what you feel 
about Project Head Start?" 

"How successful do you think this summer's 
Head Start program will be, in general, up- 
grading the educational and personal 
development of the children it reaches?" 

"In general, what proportion of the pupils 
across Texas in this summer's Head Start 
Program will be significantly helped by 
the program?" 

"At the present time which of the following 
comes closest to describing your honest 
feelings as to the usefulness of this sum- 
mer's Project Head Start?" 
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TABLE 52 

Head Start Teachers* ’’Optimism" For Positive Results 

of Compensatory Education 



Criterion 


R 2 

Full Model 


R 2 

Restricted 

Model 


Numerator 

Df 


Denominator 

Df F 


P 


hk 


.0492 


.0200 


24 


964 


1.2336 


.199 




.0699 


.0093 


24 


964 


2.6174 


.000*** 


2B 














1 2C 


.0402 


.0150 


24 


964 


1.0546 


.391 


1 


.0502 


.0153 


24 


964 


1.480 


.064 


2D 















*P < .05 
**P < .01 
***P < .001 
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and personal development of the children it reaches?" Responses 
to this question showed expected full-model values that wer8 
significantly (P < *001) different across ethnic sub-groups, and 
a graphic examination of them showed that the direction of dif- 
ferences was that which had been hypothesized earlier, Anglo-Amer- 
ican teachers appeared more "pessimistic" than Latin-American 
teachers, who, in turn, were evidently less optimistic than the 
Negro teacher Sc 

A final form of Boger*s (1966) first general question 
arose from considering earlier studies by Gottlieb (1964), Cooper 
(1963), Davidson and Lang (i960) and Friedman, Pierce-Jones and 
Barron (1965). These investigators had found that teachers from 
ethnic sub-cultural backgrounds similar to those of the children 
they were teaching appeared more confident of their own probable 
effectiveness in such teaching. Three questionnaire items were 
used as criterion measures of this sort of "self-confidence" in 
this analysis. The items are described in Table 53. Two of these 
yielded significant prediction (P < .05). The items as shown in 
Table 54 > end a graphic analysis of expected criterion values in- 
dicated that ethnic group differences occurred in the direction 
hypothesized. Thus, Anglo-American teachers reported less "con- 
fidence" in their prospective teaching role, and the Negro teachers 
again were the most optimistic. 
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TABLE 53 

Head Start Teachers* Confidence in Their Effectiveness 
as Teachers of Disadvantaged Children 



Item Number 



Item Content 



1 



3A 



1 



3B 



1 



3C 



"How successful do you think you will be 
this summer in working with the pupils in 
your Head Start class?" 

"Assume that you will have 15 pupils in your 
Head Start class this summer} what proportion 
do you think will be significantly helped by 
the program?" 

"When I think if the problems which we face 
and then of Project Head Start, I come 
closest to fitting the following description." 




